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THE BRITISH ARMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


Tue IpEAL or A British Army. 


I HAVE now sketched the principal features of the typical Continental 
system, which is organized with a view of being always ready for 
war, because war is constantly before the eyes of the Continental 
nations, and, in the last article, have attempted to portray that 
British “ system” which is the result of a general easy-going belief 
that by some means or other the British Empire will manage to hold 


its envied position in the world without ever having to fight for it. 
I now propose to set forth some reasons why we cannot wisely copy 
the Continental systems, excellent as they are in some respects, and 
then to try to discover what ought to be the principles of British 
organization for war, supposing that a free hand were given to 
Ministers, as in France after the collapse of 1870-71, when the 
old army had practically been destroyed and the nation was prepared 
for a radical reconstruction of its military power. Let not serious 
readers be led astray by any statements to the effect that I am over- 
sanguine or theoretical. In this article I propose to refrain 
altogether from expressing an opinion as to what can be done and 
ought to be done at once, and to confine myself as strictly as I can 
to the discussion of principles, and of fundamental differences between 
British and Continental necessities and means, and to the construc- 
tion of an ideal towards which we should steadily move. I am well 
aware that such a course is open to misconstruction, and must plead 
that I am writing for those who do not wish to misconstrue my 
words, but wish rather to take them for what they are worth; to 
“read, not to contradict or refute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider,” 
according to the attitude recommended by Lord Bacon to all wise 
men, though an attitude sadly uncommon in times of party struggles. 
There are some controversies which ought to be kept outside the 
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limits of party, and the protection of our interests at home and 
abroad is a subject which should be discussed without importing 
heat into the discussion. 

The first and most important difference between the British 
Empire and a great Continental Power is that we have many vital 
spots, while a Continental Power has practically only one. To 
break down the resistance of France or Germany its armies must be 
met and defeated and the soil occupied; probably even the capital. 
There has been as yet no collision between two “armed nations,” 
but it would seem as if the limit of defence could only be 
reached when either the resources or the courage of one side have 
been completely exhausted. The British Empire, on the contrary, 
may be bled to death in India or in the defence of the colonies; or 
by the capture of coaling stations its steam fleet might be rendered 
useless—a catastrophe which would involve the starving out of the 
mother country. The proof of this has often been given, but may be 
restated here. The United Kingdom cannot nearly feed itself, and 
is dependent on food brought by steamships, which would in war have 
to be guarded by a steam navy. Hitherto we have had almost a 
monopoly of the coaling stations of the world, without which no 
steam vessel can keep the sea. With the loss of those coaling stations 
would go the power of providing food for the home population ; and 
therefore the coaling stations, even now not fully prepared for 
defence, are vital spots in the British Empire. It is eminently 
unpractical to say that they would be defended by the fleet. If there 
is one point upon which all strategists are agreed it is that success, 
either of fleets or armies, should be sought in concentration, not dis- 
persion ; and one need not be a professional soldier or sailor to see 
that the power of concentration is thrown away if vital land positions 
all over the world are at the mercy of an enemy unless some portion 
of the British fleet be detached to guard each one of them. It may 
also be taken for granted that in case of war with a maritime 
Power there will be an outcry for an overwhelmingly strong fleet in 
the home waters; and when to such squadrons we add the number of 
ships of war which will be requisite to guard the chief trade routes 
by which supplies of food will come, and consider the doubt that 
exists as to the possibility of blockading an enemy’s ports now that 
ships of war, though stronger than of old, are and must be com- 
paratively few, we recognise that it will be difficult indeed to 
find vessels sufficient for the duty of guarding coaling stations, even 
if dispersion for that service were not a grievous strategical fault. 
Yet all correspondents who write to me on the condition both of 
coaling stations and great sea-fortresses such as Gibraltar and Malta, 
or even Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dover, assert that these vital 
depositories of British power are in their present condition absolutely 
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dependent, one and all, on the presence of no inconsiderable portion 
of the fleet. Lord Randolph Churchill was right in his statement 
that large sums have been spent on constructing fortresses which are 
not yet either finished or armed. His proposal, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was to stop expenditure upon them and the coaling 
stations. My remedy would be to finish and arm them as rapidly as 
possible, thus setting free the fleet, and securing for the ocean 
squadrons places where they might run for safety, for replenishment 
of fuel and stores, and for refitment. This is perhaps the first of all 
our needs. Until the great sea-fortresses and the coaling stations are 
completely fortified, armed, and, I may add with respect to those not 
in the United Kingdom, garrisoned, they are sources of weakness 
rather than strength. By their helplessness they invite attack, and 
chain down so large a proportion of the fleet as to leave the greatest 
maritime nation weak for offensive purposes at sea. All the autho- 
rities are agreed on this point, and are nervously anxious that the 
work should be pushed on with all haste. It is one of many 
collateral proofs of the dangerous neglect which has characterized 
our naval and military affairs for many years, that such a condition 
of things should have been suffered to exist so long. 

My first condition for an ideal British organization would, there- 
fore, be freedom of the fleet from the calls of local defence. The 
maritime fortresses and coaling stations should all be capable of 
defending themselves, and should become aids to the navy, instead 
of burdens on its resources, as they are at present. For this purpose 
they should be supplied with the newest artillery, not with guns 
which are already nearly obsolete, and will be wholly useless as time 
goes on; for it is clear that any attacks made upon them will be 
carried out by ships armed with guns of the longest range. There 
is no time to spare, and the three millions or so which the work 
would cost would provide rallying places both for the royal navy 
and the merchant fleet, and, by setting free a large number of men- 
of-war, would be practically equivalent to a considerable increase of 
the navy for war purposes. Until this work has been brought to a 
conclusion the heavy expenditure which has been incurred up to this 
time on fortifications has been of no avail. Lord Randolph Churchill 
spoke of it once as wasted to such an extent that it might as well 
have been thrown into the sea. Like many of the noble lord’s 
utterances, this statement was more rhetorical than exact. We do 
not say that a man has wasted all the money spent on building a 
house because the roof is not yet on. But if he leaves it without a 
roof the money is wasted, and that waste is just what Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s action in stopping supplies tends to bring about. It lies in 
the power of the present Government to put the roof on if they will. 
But if they leave the work unfinished, and the house remains incom- 
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plete when war comes upon us, I am afraid that the fortresses and 
coaling stations may be branded hereafter as “ Randolph’s Folly.” 
Whence are the garrisons of these coaling stations and fortresses 
to come? Should we, always looking to an ideal, aim at increasing 
the British infantry and artillery to meet the wants of every new 
spot which we fortify because of its vital necessity ? On the con. 
trary, I should like to see a development of the principle that every 
part of the Queen’s dominions owes some contribution to the defence 
of the Empire, either in purse or in the person of the citizens, 
Canada has set an example in adopting a law of general service; 
Australia, New Zealand, and other colonies have their volunteers. In 
some way or other the bulk of the garrisons should always be pro- 
vided in the colonies by local troops, which would not have to give 
their whole time, or anything like it, to soldiering, provided always 
that there were a nucleus of well-instructed men and plenty of 
thoroughly efficient officers. By the last term I do not mean officers 
who have spent their lives in routine duties, passing examinations for 
promotion out of books, thinking every parade “a bore ”—as indeed 
it somehow is made at present—and leaving the instruction of the 
men to be carried out by adjutants, sergeants-major, and junior non- 
commissioned officers. I do not, in short, mean the officer of the 
‘society ” novel, because the ideal of such society seems to be for 
the officer a total absence of all intellectual qualities—the brain- 
power of a primeval ancestor and the habits of a gamekeeper. There 
are plenty of officers of a better type than this in the army, anda 
frank acceptance of the principle of promotion by selection would 
produce plenty more, especially if with it we accepted the principle 
of having a large staff of officers always in training for emergencies 
and for the managing of new military organizations all over the 
world. We are obliged to base our home military organization on 
the garrisoning of fortresses in war chiefly by militia and volunteers, 
but we admit that what we pleasantly style “the reserve forces” 
have neither sufficient officers numerically nor, as a rule, officers 
sufficiently well instructed. For home garrisons we should need an 
influx of trained officers to be the backbone of the defence in war, 
and this would be an even more pressing want for colonies and for 
coaling stations. The Mediterranean fortresses stand on a rather 
different footing, and I entirely agree with Lord Wolseley that they 
should always have garrisons of good troops complete in all respects 
and ready for war, not only for their own defence, but also because 
they are the nearest centres from which might be drawn immediate, 
if inconsiderable, reinforcements for Egypt, so long as we try to hold 
it, and for the East. Malta has already some local troops, and if 
Gibraltar should be threatened it is difficult to see what could 
be done with the civil population unless they were brought under 
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military discipline, though some will smile at the idea of utilizing 
the services of the “Rock Scorpions.” The garrison of Bermuda 
would have to be almost entirely British; but wherever there 
is a large British or colonial society which would have to be de- 
fended, a considerable portion, in fact the chief part of the garrison 
for war, should, according to my ideal, be drawn either as volunteers 
or by general service from the community itself. It would be 
necessary always to have a few trained soldiers, especially artillery- 
men, to take care of the material in peace and to act as instructors 
and, so to say, foremen in war. Where civil engineers do not exist 
engineer officers also would be required, and of course some infantry 
instructors for the drill of the colonial levies or volunteers. A full 
supply of arms should always be present; but though the first 
supply of arms, or a subsequent complete renewal, is a heavy item 
of expenditure, the average cost per annum is very small. In this, 
as in other branches of human economy, neglect for a series of years 
has to be remedied in a short time and at great cost. 

My second ideal principle, then, would be to look to local help for 
all garrisons where that system is possible, we retaining always a 
large staff of specially well-trained officers for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and commanding local levies in war. 

As this is one of my principal points, and as it runs counter to 
natural prejudices, I must enlarge a little on the need for having a 
superabundant supply of officers, instead of remaining content under 
the deficiency on that head which now exists, and to which I drew 
attention last month. It is a fact that the army never has its full 
complement of officers, though that complement has been set at as 
low a figure as possible ; and the various courses of instruction, such 
as musketry, signalling, gymnastics, garrison classes, and the like, 
remove so many from their ordinary regimental duties that no bat- 
talion, battery. or regiment of cavalry ever has its proper number of 
officers present with it unless by pure chance. I believe that were I 
to say “never” I should not exaggerate. Somehow or other the 
notion seems to have spread that all special knowledge is to be 
obtained away from the regiment, in some other regiment or school. 
One of the results is that the everyday instruction of the men suffers, 
and that the touch between officers and men in daily life is less close 
than it ought to be. The British officer is, I doubt not, better taught 
than he used to be, but the regiments suffer to a certain extent, and, 
at any rate, there is plenty of room for more officers without over- 
crowding the battalions, the squadrons, and especially the batteries, 
because artillery officers have so many scientific courses, while their 
number in the battery, when at full strength, is small. Then, 
although the War Office is, when compared with foreign War Offices, 
monstrously overmanned, and is forced to adhere to centralization in 
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order to find itself work, such staff organizations as the Intelligence 
Department are undermanned, and could usefully employ many more 
officers than they possess, to the great benefit of those officers and of 
the service. I do not think it at all necessary that these officers 
should have extra pay, provided only that ability and hard work are 
made to command promotion. There are certain positions involving 
special responsibilities, and certain staff appointments, which should 
always be well paid, and considered as the prizes of the profession. 
Let there be enough of them to be worth competing for, and there 
will be no need to give extra pay to those officers who may be said to 
be competing. I am told that the Duke of Cambridge objects to the 
principle of unpaid appointments of any kind, and there seems little 
doubt that it would inevitably lead to promotion by selection, which 
His Royal Highness does not favour. But there are already cases 
involving the same principle. The students of the Staff College and 
other educational institutions compete for selection to enter, work 
hard while undergoing the course, and do not expect higher pay till, 
later on, they arrive, after further natural selection, at some of the 
prizes of the profession. A small allowance in travelling expenses 
is found sufficient to attract officers to study difficult languages, such 
as Russian, Turkish, and Arabic, and to reside for considerable 
periods where they can obtain colloquial practice. It is highly pro- 
bable that employment, either in London or in foreign countries, on 
service upon which officers of all armies are employed, would be as 
popular as it would be valuable for the nation, even though nothing 
were paid except bare extra expenses. In these and in various other 
ways a large number of additional officers might be kept really at 
work while the regimental units remained full, and in such working 
order as they have not known for a long time. On the other hand, 
the long list of general officers might well be weeded of those nume- 
rous specimens who are recognized as never likely to be selected for 
commands in war or responsible positions in peace. It is altogether 
absurd, and approaches the scandalous, that officers who are acknow- 
ledged to be hopelessly incompetent should not only be retained on 
the lists, but should even be promoted if they have happened to hold 
a command in some little war, no matter how badly they performed 
their duties. The officers we should keep at any cost, and encourage 
by promotion and by giving them important duties in peace, are 
those who would be likely to be selected for critical duties in time of 
war; and we ought to take a great deal of trouble to form a body of 
such men, and to employ them on duties outside the ordinary routine. 
In war they would be nothing less than invaluable. 

Promotion by selection ought to be the rule and not the exception 
for advancement in the higher ranks. About the lower ranks there 
is much doubt, because opportunity for showing capacity, knowledge, 
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and professional zeal, may often be wanting to the younger officers, 
and their characters too are not fully developed. If a man on attain- 

ing field rank knew that, if not certainly, at least probably, his work 

in that rank would determine his future career, he would be pro- 

vided with a stimulus of the most powerful kind. Men often now 

after much hard work, with a good deal of experience and special 

knowledge, see the time of retirement approaching. If they are rich 

men they doubt the wisdom of continuing to work at.a period of life 

when possibly their health begins to need some care. If they are 

poor men they may see openings for employment in civil life. The 

chance of sudden promotion by merit, giving them a prospect beyond 

what would otherwise be the age for their retirement, might in many 

cases make a great difference to them and induce them to goon. It 
is saddening to read letters from officers who do not see the wis- 
dom of what they call “ grinding away any longer” in a position 
rendered hopeless by the certainty of compulsory retirement in a few 
years’ time. Another effect of the present system is to exclude poor 
men from the senior ranks, as poor men cannot afford to wait on half 
pay for employment, and have also much temptation to leave the 
service and seek employment elsewhere. Favouritism and interest no 
doubt are formidable foes to real promotion by selection, but I think 
that it is the opinion of the army generally that anything is better 
than hopelessness, and that the publicity of the present day will 
prevent gross jobbery. 

It is evident that a number of such choice spirits as I should like to 
see always ready to direct in peace and to lead in war must be 
selected by some means or other, and I find a general agreement 
that the selection cannot be made by mere examination in book- 
learning. ‘Common sense ought to have a voice in the matter, and 
for the actual process of selection we might do worse than carry out 
to its full development the German principle of selection by what 
may be called everyday tests. Germany has but one standard to 
aim at: full competence to lead troops in ordinary civilized war. 
The British standard must include a great deal more. The ideal 
British officer would be one who, while well trained in the ways of 
civilized warfare, is equally competent for such work as Gordon did 
in China, or that which officers of native cavalry in India are doing 
every day. The quality is inherent in the race, and cannot be 
stamped out of it even by the over-routine which characterizes our 
home service. I cannot see why we should regard German efficiency 
as the highest ideal. We do not admit German equality in sports- 
manship or in Alpine climbing, nor do we concede German superi- 
ority in the art of travel, all of them pursuits requiring the same 
qualities that are needed for officers; and excellent as German 
officers are, I am not at all sure that they could either have built 
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up the Empire of Hindostan or borne the tremendous strain of the 
Indian Mutiny. On the other hand, it may be true that our officers 
needed the preparation for regular war which has been given since 
the mutiny by instruction of various kinds; but I doubt whether 
the book-learning and book examinations are not occupying too 
large a space in the minds of the Military Educational Department. 
My ideal examinations would for the most part be of a practical kind, 
and the officer would be called upon to do in the mimic field what at 
present he is required to write upon a piece of paper. It is said 
that the difficulty would be to find examiners competent to judge ; 
but, if this be true, it seems to me that the sooner we eliminate the 
incompetent officers of superior rank the better. There must be at 
least a few who are competent, and I cannot conceive an ideal army 
in which the competent men would not be put at the head of mili- 
tary instruction and examination as of everything else. It is com- 
forting to see that such exercises as night marches and attacks are 
about to be practised. We are getting on towards my ideal instruc- 
tion, but it is saddening to remember that all these manceuvres were 


already common in France and Russia some years ago. We seem to 


follow the Continental armies at rather a long interval, instead of 
estimating our own needs and taking a line of our own in military 


education. 


The difference between our military requirements and those of 
Continental nations is very striking when we come to consider the 
general organization cf the forces. Just as, Professor Seeley thinks, 
we gained the position of the greatest Colonial Power, and the com- 
mand of the seas, in a fit of absence of mind, so we seem determined 
to hold those possessions without troubling ourselves much about 
how the grasp is to be retained. There is a good healthy confidence 
in our own resources and our power to meet evils when they come; 
but over-confidence when it leads to carelessness is nothing more nor 
less than folly. We live too much on traditions of the past, and do 
not take sufficient note of the progress made by other nations in pre- 
paration for war. Our hold on India affects our military situation 
in a degree which it is impossible to over-estimate. India requires 
a great army to act as a garrison and to guard its frontiers, and a 
large portion of that army—some 70,000 men or more—has to be 
recruited from home. So far, India is a source of weakness. But 
on the other side there is the fact that India not only pays for all 
this army and a still larger native force, but may, and does under 
certain circumstances, contribute to the general defence of the 
Empire and to the power of acquiring fresh territory. Thus India 
is a source not only of weakness but of strength. If India were 
gone from us to-morrow we should lose that portion of the Imperial 
and native army for which she pays, and, on the whole, we should 
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be weaker for the change, even if our Eastern trade continued to be 
as great as now, which it certainly would not. 

, There is a sense, however, in which our Asiatic possessions are a 
source of weakness here at home. There is not the slightest doubt 
that while we dream away the possibility of European complications 
involving us in war and perhaps invasion, we believe in danger to 
India, and our whole system of organization for the regular army at 
home is built upon the necessity of keeping up our Indian forces. 
Home defence is made subordinate to Indian defence, and we run 
the risk of having large and growing extremities but a weak heart. 
We know—but we do not act upon the knowledge—that a blow at 
the heart would destroy British imperial life in the extremities. 
There was a moment when France incurred a danger of the same 
kind. The occupation of Tunis caused a serious upsetting of the 
home organization, and so compromised the whole system of mobili- 
sation that a German attack would have been fatal. But the danger 
was recognized as existing, and was so felt by the Chambers and the 
nation that proposals were at once brought forward for forming a 
separate long-service colonial army outside the home organization, 
and having no influence upon the system of mobilisation for Euro- 
pean war. Tunis quieted down and the plan was not carried out, 
but it is not likely that France, or indeed any other Power, will ever 
again so risk home safety. Italy has taken care to protect herself 
against a like danger, and has resolved that her occupation of 
Massowah shall not in any way interfere with her system of 
mobilisation. The ideal British army should enable us to do the 
same. India and the colonies should not be allowed to affect home 
organization and mobilisation. There is nothing like our Asiatic 
Empire belonging to any other European Power, and the military 
means which are suitable for them cannot, it seems to me, be suitable 
for us. The ideal British organization, having a double object and 
a double danger, should have separate arrangements, which should be 
able to meet either of the dangers separately or both at the same 
time. No Continental Power has this difficulty to face. 

The word “separate” startles even men of robust character, 
such as Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts. They, notwith- 
standing, seem both of them inclined to advocate the principles 
which I hold to be those which should govern the military organiza- 
tion of the Empire, as represented by the forces in Europe on the 
one hand; in Asia on the other. Both those distinguished officers 
agree with me that a long-service army is necessary for Asiatic war- 
fare, and that a short-service army with large reserves would best 
serve our turn athome. I must explain that by the word “separate ” 
I do not mean, nor does anybody else mean, so far as I know, in these 
days, two armies not tied by any bonds to each other, or not ready 
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and able to succour each other in time of war. There should be 
permitted free exchange between officers, and transfers by consent of 
those transferred. In this, as in other matters which we shall 
come to presently, I would advocate even more freedom than now 
exists,—the greatest possible freedom of service consistent with 
proper discharge of duty. Why should an officer of the India Staff 
Corps be debarred from changing his Indian service for that of 
home regiments if his health suffers from a prolonged residence in 
hot countries, or an improvement in his fortunes invites him home ? 
And why should an officer of the Home Army not be allowed at any 
period of his career to join the Indian forces, either British or 
native? The services as they exist are more “separate” in these 
respects than I would make them. Again, I do not see why private 
soldiers or non-commissioned officers whose time in India has expired 
should not join the home reserve forces of one kind or another, 
provided the men are reported sound in constitution. If service is to 
be voluntary, let us be a little bolder in carrying out the principle 
of voluntary service. 

In using the word “ separate’ my meaning is simply this. It is 
recognized on all hands that short service is unsuitable for India, 
and long service for the United Kingdom and perhaps the Mediter- 
ranean. The perpetual movement of troops which takes place is 
very expensive, prevents all local associations, and renders decentral- 
ization difficult, if not impossible. The present system has been 
outgrown by the advance of national life and the increased respon- 
sibilities of our position in the world. The whole country is sick of 
the muddle in which the attempt to reconcile conflicting necessities 
and make impossibilities possible has landed us. For all these 
reasons we are driven to take a new departure, with new principles 
of organization. The mother principle should in my opinion be 
decentralization, which would give birth to a true localization, and 
the cultivation of those habits of self-government within the organ- 
ization which have been in civil life the pride of Great Britain and 
the best teachers of her sons. The supreme command will always 
rest at home, and the home authorities might inspect as much as 
they pleased; but the monstrously inefficient “ system” by which a 
body of gentlemen called the War Office—who for the most part know 
nothing, of course, of war, and are hopelessly involved in peace 
routine—attempt tasks for which they can have no capacity, would 
cease. This is my ideal of the main principle which should be called 
into existence in the place of that total lack of principle, that hand- 
to-mouth existence, and that hopeless unreadiness for war which 
now prevail. I am, I trust, no doctrinaire, and if matters worked well 
under the present “ system,” however indefensible it might appear, 
I should advise that it be let alone. But, to judge from my 
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correspondence, it seems questionable whether there can be found a 
single officer of brains who is not absolutely dissatisfied with that 
present “ system,” which was described in my article of last month ; 
and at critical times, like the present, this want of faith is a terribly 
dangerous symptom. 

The decentralization which I advocate as especially suitable to 
British habits and in harmony with British traditions must, for the 
reasons which I have given, begin with what I call separation 
between the Asiatic and the home armies; such a separation as would 
be necessarily brought about by different length of service, different 
systems of retirement after service, different pay, perhaps even 
different promotion, and certainly very different garrisons. Asa 
matter of detail I think that the Cape of Good Hope should be 
confided to the care of the Asiatic army, which should hold all the 
stepping-stones to India except the Mediterranean fortresses. I do 
not quite see the use of keeping up the small British garrison in 
North America, nor why Halifax cannot take care of itself as well 
as Quebec and Montreal are supposed to do. The small garrisons 
which exist at the West Indian and some other stations should be 
partly colonial, partly enlisted from home, but not subjected, as are 
the line battalions now so used, to the present system of perpetual 
motion. The ideal would be that the men should make the garrisons 
their homes, nor would such a plan prove in practice difficult provided 
that colonial allowances were given to increase their pay and 
comforts. Such allowances are generally granted, but not on any 
regular system. It is obvious that the colonies least attractive in 
climate and general circumstances should be those in which pay and 
allowances together should be at the maximum, in order to reconcile 
the men to their dismal life. Young men of the classes which 
furnish both officers and soldiers go to the most unhealthy climates 
for a competence in civil life. What is there in military service to 
cause a difficulty in such matters? If there is anything it ought to 
be got rid of as inconsistent with the popularity of voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

With respect to enlistment, the question is rather complicated. 
We have, as I explained in my last article, gone through many 
phases, and the army as it now stands is made up of men enlisted 
for various periods, which practically range from three years to more 
than twenty years. To this I see no objection. If service is to be 
voluntary let there be as much choice as possible, only let us have 
done with changes which worry the enlisting classes and prevent 
would-be recruits from ever being certain what are the actual terms. 
Curiously enough, the present permission to enlist for only three 
years, with possible extension hereafter, began with the Guards 
regiments, which could not obtain sufficient men even by the six 
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years’ plan. Since the shorter enlistment was permitted they have 
had, I believe, no difficulty in keeping their ranks full, Many men 
if satisfied will prolong their service, whether at home or in India 
and the colonies. If they are not satisfied they will go, and it is 
better that they should. An unpopular voluntary army is a contra- 
diction in terms. The point to aim at as an ideal is the nearest 
possible approach to absolute freedom of choice in the term for which 
the young man enlists, always provided that he remains long enough 
in the home army to become an efficient soldier, and then passes to 
the reserve; while if he joins the long-service foreign army he must 
remain his full term of ten or twelve years, whichever be thought 
the better, unless his health breaks down. As Sir Frederick Roberts, 
among others, has pointed out, it is desirable to have a certain num- 
ber of old soldiers in the ranks. ‘ While,” he said, “I would not 
advocate retaining many privates over thirty years of age, it would, 
I am sure, be wise to permit a few—say 15 or even 10 per cent.— 
to serve their time for pension. I confess I should like to see a 
slight leaven of old privates in the ranks, partly because such men 
are invaluable asexamples to young soldiers, and in controlling them 
at times when it would not be desirable for non-commissioned officers 
to interfere.” It seems necessary to say a few words on the mueh 
debated question of the comparative value of old and young soldiers. 
All the armies of past times were composed, like those of the present, 
of old and young together. The difference is that whereas in former 
days the old soldiers formed the bulk of the army, at least in the 
early part of campaigns, by the modern system the proportions are 
reversed. All the early fighting in a campaign is performed by the 
junior classes of men, with the addition of older soldiers of the 
reserve. Those who would in former times have been called old 
soldiers follow up the men who are first used, supply the waste of war, 
and by degrees take their places more and more in the front line. 
Owing to our peculiar circumstances, as our Indian army cannot be 
composed of young soldiers (for reasons which I have already given), 
@ process goes on with us which is not unlike that which takes place 
in a Continental army during war. Even in peace time there is in 
our Indian army a survival of the fittest. It is not a mere question 
of age, but rather of health, strength, and stamina, which are usually 
considered to be the marks of maturity. The men of the strongest 
physique and strongest nerves remain, while the weaker are weeded 
out even in peace by the action of the climate. Everybody is agreed 
that the soldier may be either too young or too old for perfect effici- 
ency. Moderate age is best for the many, but, on the other hand, 
there may remain a few really old soldiers who by their exceptional 
vigour have lasted through all the shocks to their constitutions and 
remain the best types of military manhood, though even they will by 
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degrees become worn out and therefore inefficient. These would form 
the small proportion of really old soldiers which Sir Frederick Roberts 
would like to have. The old soldier thus surviving is sure to be 
strong in body, steady in nerves and in general character, though 
unfortunately he tends to become an imbiber of strong drink, even 
when not a drunkard. He will have ingrained into his nature a 
spirit of discipline to an extent to which it is impossible for the 
young soldier to attain; in fact, with him discipline will have 
become an instinct. He is experienced at least in the military habits 
of peace, and if well trained knows how to take care of himself, and 
has gained a faculty which may be called that of military intelli- 
gence, even though he might not be able to read or write. Inaction 
he is not prone to sudden nervous collapse, he is not easily persuaded 
to run away by the mere report that an enemy is on his flank, and 
on the whole he has come to understand that the greatest safety for 
himself lies in perfect obedience to the commands of his officers. 
Thus he is extremely useful as a teacher and a steadier of others, and 
generally an example to the raw young soldier. In contrast with him 
the young soldier is full of fire and hot blood. He does not think 
of danger, and is especially good for any dashing service. He is, 
however, more easily broken down by the fatigues and toils of war ; 
his nerves are not yet steady, and he is more liable than older men 
to be stricken by panic. Yet even here it would be wrong to dog- 
matize overmuch. The one special example of panic which has forced 
itself unpleasantly upon the mind of the British nation in late years 
is the sudden flight of that small detachment of men which General 
Colley had led to the top of the Majuba Hill. There was at the 
time an outcry against young soldiers in consequence of this panic, 
but it so happened that the average age of the men then engaged 
was distinctly higher than usual, and certainly higher than that of 
the troops which fought so well up the Nile under Sir Herbert 
Stewart. One of the battalions, part of which was with General 
Colley on the Majuba Hill, had lately returned from India after 
making the march with Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Can- 
dahar. The mischief on this occasion really was, no doubt, that the 
small force was not composed of complete battalions, but of detach- 
ments from various bodies. 

Though it is impossible to make the young soldier, say of two or 
three years’ service, physically old; though we cannot give him the 
hardened muscles and the steady nerves which he will have some 
six or seven years later, we can to a certain extent make him a 
veteran by giving him perpetual practice in peace of the work which 
he will have to do in war. No doubt, as I well know by my own 
unpleasant experiences in the Franco-German war, the actual whist- 
ling of bullets, the crashing of shells, and the sight of friends 
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killed and wounded, have an effect which cannot be simulated in 
peace; but it is certainly possible to give the young soldier such 
instruction that all the phases of an action will be familiar to him, 
and that he will instinctively know the right course to pursue under 
different circumstances. 

So long as fighting was conducted in stiff lines or heavy columns, 
the regular drill, which still goes on in the barrack-yard, was 
undoubtedly a very valuable training for war; but the case is 
altered now, and we are handicapping ourselves if we do not give to 
the young soldier constant instruction in all those fighting exercises 
which have taken the place of the starched movements formerly in 
vogue. If the chief portion of his time is spent in the ordinary 
drills, whereas on the field of battle those drills will absolutely dis- 
appear, we are not training the man for war, but, on the contrary, 
training him for something different, so that when he finds himself 
in the presence of an enemy everything will be comparatively new 
to him. To the effect on the nerves produced by the bullets and the 
sight of wounds and death, we deliberately add the confusion which 
arises from his having to perform movements to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, or at least little accustomed; and by such training we are 
deliberately unfitting him to be steady on the field of action. It is 
said with justice that the best training for the soldier, and that 
which soonest changes him into a veteran, is the actual practice of 
war. We should therefore endeavour to make our peace training as 
like that of war as possible. By this means we shall soonest engraft 
the qualities of old soldiers upon those of young ones, and shall have 
done all that in us lies to obtain the steadiness of the veteran in 
combination with the fire of youth. Another quality which may 
be impressed upon the young soldier with great advantage is that 
strong esprit de corps which gives much of their tone to soldiers, old 
or young. Every British regiment has in its corps, when in good 
order, something of the spirit and the pride which made the strength 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard. This should be as much as possible 
encouraged, and I am afraid that the system of making the line 
battalions at home mere feeders to the battalions abroad has a 
contrary tendency. On the whole, and taking everything into 
consideration, it is probable that the best troops would be a mix- 
ture of old and young soldiers, with experienced officers and non- 
commissioned officers, all being trained in peace to do as nearly as 
possible exactly what they will be required to perform in war. 

If the foregoing sketch of the characteristics of old and young 
soldiers be considered a good likeness, our present Indian service 
ought to be and probably is the best in the world. It has a larger 
infusion of the veteran element than any other army. It is not 
prevented by private considerations from constantly practising dur- 
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ing peace the manceuvres and the details of war. It stands in the 
midst of a native population, and represents the conquering and the 
holding power of Great Britain. For the highest morality and 
civilization, perhaps, the tendency to look down upon the natives is 
not a satisfactory quality, but it is one of those which often lead the 
soldier to perform heroic deeds. 

At home the veteran element is represented chiefly by the army 
reserves. But, unfortunately, these men are veterans only by the 
number of years which have passed over their heads. Doubtless 
their physique is good and their nerves are strong, but as for that 
military intelligence which is so much desired by all organizers of 
armies, it cannot exist, seeing that the army reserves have, of all 
men supposed to wear the British uniform, the least training. 
They have not even so much drill as the militia or volunteers ; 
in fact, as a rule they have none. Suppose a man is allowed to 
leave the active ranks and go into the reserve after three years’ 
service; he will then remain nine years at any rate, and perhaps 
more, in the reserve, without having necessarily a single call to arms 
or one day’s training. This certainly seems to be a very grave 
mistake. It may be that the objections made by employers of 
labour to disturbing their workmen prevent anything like a regular 
calling out of the reserves for training. If so it is vain to abuse the 
employers for want of patriotism, and we should cast about for some 
means by which the difficulty could be overcome. Does not the 
yolunteer organization offer us some means, at least, of meeting the 
difficulty? It appears to me that the men of the first class reserve 
might very well be called upon to affiliate themselves to volunteer 
corps, or, what would be still better if possible, to the militia. In 
one way or another we must secure the necessary end, that the men 
who are called a first class reserve, and who must by our system, as 
by that of every other European Power, be used immediately in case 
of serious war, should receive training during the reserve period. 
That training should, in my opinion, comprise as much as possible 
of manceuvres like those of the volunteers at Easter, and of practice 
with ammunition. 

It will be seen directly that in my ideal army I would make 
much more use of the militia and volunteers than is made at 
present ; and it seems to me that one of their first duties should be 
to keep up the military training of the first class reserve. But 
cannot we go a step further with both the militia and the volunteers? 
Take the case of the militia. The general idea throughout the ser- 
vices (not shared by any of the higher military organizers) is that 
the chief use of the militia at present is to furnish recruits for the 
line. Certainly it does perform that service to a considerable extent, 
but in doing so it weakens itself. Without any diminution of 
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this particular form of usefulness, the militia might, I think, do 
something more, and take its place frankly as what may be called 
the second line in all English wars which require considerable 
forces. The militia would become a second army of partially 
trained men with comparatively short service, and not bound to 
move out of the United Kingdom except in case of a war so serious 
as to render necessary the calling out of the first class reserve. Do 
what we will, short of conscription, the British army will always be 
small compared with the enormous responsibilities which devolve 
upon it. If the militia were raised one step higher—if it became a 
force which might be called out and used, if necessary, abroad in all 
cases which necessitated the use of the first class reserve—we should 
have a great increase to our fighting strength, not so much, or at 
any rate not at first, for work in the front fighting line, as to relieve 
the regular army from all such duties as garrisoning works and 
guarding lines of communication. There appears to me no reason 
why we should not, in this respect, be placed in as advantageous a 
position as any Continental Power. I have previously said that the army 
sent to Abyssinia had very nearly distributed its whole force along 
its own line of communications, or at any rate would soon have done 
so, and the same mischievous practice has prevailed in almost all our 
wars. We very much want a force of some kind which shall take 
this burden away from the fighting army, and so enable the whole 
of that army to be formed into units for the field—such as army 
corps, divisions, or brigades. The militia is exactly the force required 
for the purpose, and should perform the work which devolved upon 
the German Landwehr during the early part of the Franco-German 
war. It may be said that the militia were not formed for this 
purpose, and that many of the men would cease to serve under such 
conditions; but it is highly probable that if some of them should 
desire to quit the service a good many others would be attracted to 
it, and we should have at least as many men, as well as a rather 
higher idea of what they were fit for. There can be very little 
doubt that the ranks of the officers would be much more easily filled 
if the militia were once made to occupy this higher position in the 
estimation of the country. The notion that the militia is a mere 
recruiting ground for the army has without doubt a very harmful 
influence, and creates a large part of that difficulty in finding officers 
which undoubtedly prevails. Curiously enough, we make of the 
militia not only a recruiting ground for men, but even for officers 
who for one reason or another have not been able or willing to 
comply with the usual conditions for obtaining commissions. A 
considerable proportion of the junior officers enter the militia for 
the purpose of getting out of it again into the regular army as soon 
as possible. Thus we are always destroying the militia as fast as 
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we create it, and the commanding officers of militia regiments cannot 
find the process an entirely satisfactory one so far as they are 
concerned. 

The question becomes a little more difficult in the case of the 
volunteers; but I still think that they, like the militia, might take 
one step further in the direction of giving valuable service to their 
country. By the present constitution of the volunteers they are 
only liable to be called up for service in such a time of crisis as is 
represented by the immediate danger of invasion. Now considering 
the high estimation in which the volunteers are held by their coun- 
trymen, and remembering the really patriotic spirit and devotion to 
work of which they have given evidence, it seems to me impos- 
sible to believe that they would offer any serious opposition to 
a measure which should give the Government the right to call them 
permanentiy to arms whenever the militia is leaving the country 
and the first class reserve is called out. It would probably not be 
necessary to call up the whole of the volunteers, or even a very large 
proportion of them; and people who object to such measures being 
taken towards increasing the value of the volunteer organization are 
in the habit of saying that, when the time of stress and danger 
arrives, Parliament can make a law for the purpose. This is 
not practical, for no organization for war can be based on some- 
thing which Parliament may or may not do under conditions which 
are for the present absolutely unknown. If we are to make full 
use of the spirit and efficiency of the volunteers, it must be known 
long beforehand what amount of service they are prepared to give 
and under what conditions. It is certain that no such war as we 
are contemplating can arise without a great shock to the trade of the 
country. The difficulties which exist in time of peace, and prevent 
the volunteers from giving more than a very limited portion of their 
time, would exist no longer, and it is to be feared that time would 
become a much less valuable commodity than it is at present. I 
believe that the patriotism of the volunteers is such that they would 
for the most part agree to such a proposition if it were made to them. 
As in the case of the militia, some might go, but others would come ; 
and it is just as well to know exactly how we stand in such an 
important matter. Other very valuable assistance might be given 
by the militia and volunteers if it were definitely arranged in time 
of peace that all the subsidiary services, such as medical, post- 
office, commissariat, and transport service, and even the work of ammu- 
nition columns, should be performed by volunteers from the auxiliary 
services. Something has been done in this direction already. The 
volunteers have furnished a certain amount of the medical and post- 
office staff in past small wars, and are likely to supply a larger 
proportion in the future; but why should not we make full use of 
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this inclination on their part by arranging with them, and even more 
with the militia, as to what can and cannot be done by them in time of 
great campaigns? By making such an arrangement now we should 
practically add a corresponding amount to the fighting strength of 
the army, for almost every British soldier serving with the regular 
forces might then be counted upon as a man at arms always ready to 
be placed in the front rank. In my ideal army nearly all regular 
soldiers would be fighters, and the militia would be used for lines of 
communication, for occupying the ports which any English expedi- 
tion must hold, and even for sieges; while the volunteers, in their 
absence, supported by a large force of field urtillery, would take 
entire charge of the defence of Great Britain. From the militia 
and volunteers together would be drawn all those subsidiary services 
which are so important and so necessary, and which yet form at 
present such a terrible drain on the fighting strength of the regular 
army. 

In past times the militia and volunteers have given, and they 
will give it would seem in the future also, so far as we can look 
forward, all the help desired from them, but we have never tried 
what they will do in actual units under their own officers. In a 
limited degree the militia have been used under their own officers 
for garrisoning fortresses in the Mediterranean, but at the very 
time when we might with a proper organization have obtained the 
most valuable service from the British militia, during the Crimean 
war, we left unused the power ready to our hands and enlisted a 
number of foreign troops under the name of the “‘ German Legion,” 
which never was of any use, and which we found difficult to get 
rid of when the campaign ended. That is a plan which I sincerely 
hope will never be tried again, so long as we have ready to our 
hands a large number of British troops full of the same loyalty 
and devotion as the regular army, and, I honestly believe, only wait- 
ing to be told how much more useful still they might become. If 
this plan of raising the responsibility, and therefore the status, of 
the militia and volunteers were tried, it would be necessary no doubt 
to provide them with more instructed officers. I have already 
pointed out in the early part of this article what a very serious ques- 
tion the supply of officers is, and how we ought to be always fur- 
nished with an excess in the commissioned ranks to be available in 
case of war. But it would probably be found that the militia at 
any rate would have no difficulty in obtaining officers, if it were once 
understood that the force would really be employed in any great 
campaign which placed the honour and the interests of the empire 
in danger. 

One of the chief difficulties in finding a sufficient supply of 
officers consists in the great expenses which devolve upon them 
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when they come out for training. Is it to be understood that all 
English gentlemen who wear the Queen’s uniform and bear the 
Queen’s commission must inevitably consume, either themselves or 
in the persons of their friends, large quantities of expensive food 
and of champagne? There are two ways in which a change in this 
respect might be made. These are, first, a strong order from 
headquarters vigorously carried out; and, secondly, an expression 
of public opinion—as distinguished from what is generally called 
the opinion of “society.” Society is rich and can afford these 
things; but even society is more or less under the governance of 
public opinion, and it ought to be understood that the heavy expenses 
involved in entertainment by the army, the militia, and the volun- 
teers are serious drawbacks to obtaining the number and the kind of 
officers required, and are therefore hurtful and even unpatriotic. At 
present society approves and public opinion lazily acquiesces. Under 
these circumstances no change will ever be made, only there is not 
the slightest doubt that the regular army, and, following it, the 
militia and the volunteers, are rather more luxurious than befits the 
character of the soldier. We are gradually arriving at a state of 
things in which none but men of considerable fortune will be able 
to hold commissions without falling into debt. No doubt this is a 
great evil, and one which affects the whole question of improving 
the professional qualifications of officers, and even of obtaining them 
in sufficient numbers for the auxiliary services. 

Another matter which is brought to my notice by some officers, 
and which has been publicly mentioned by Lord Wolseley, is that of 
military dress. The curious dominion over human nature which is 
obtained by fashion forces upon unwilling officers some of the most 
remarkable costumes which have ever disguised the human form. 
Iam far from supposing that the army would be equally popular, 
and that recruiting would be as easy as it is now, if military 
uniforms had nothing attractive to the eye; but every sensible man 
must admit that there is nothing attractive in the fashion of such 
tight clothing that a cavalry trooper, for instance, dare not stoop in 
the street to pick up his stick if he lets it fall. I know that a great 
many veterans will say that this fashion looks “smart,” and that 
the appearance of the soldier would be destroyed by a change. 
Exactly the same arguments were used against the abolition of 
the pigtail, and, later on, of the extraordinary articles called stocks, 
which nearly choked the men, and actually caused them to faint on 
parade almost as a matter of habit. The army which we sent to the 
Crimea wore these stocks, and some of the old officers continued to 
wear them during the campaign. But what happened with the 
bulk of the army was, that the tight uniforms and the stocks were 
almost entirely discarded; officers and men, finding themselves 
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absolutely incapable of performing their duties dressed as they were, 
began to appear in irregular costumes, and discipline suffered, as it 
must always suffer when an army finds out that the rules laid down 
for its guidance will not work in war. Certainly the rabbit-skin 
jackets worn by officers who had survived the first terrible effects of 
cold were neither soldierlike nor calculated to attract: admiration, 
but they were practical and comfortable, and nothing that is not 
comfortable and practical will hold its own in war. It does not 
appear to me wise that we should have a style of uniform for the 
peace dress which is invariably exchanged for a different uniform 
whenever our soldiers now go upon a campaign. The inhabitants of 
London cannot forget the metamorphosis of the Guards when they 
marched through the streets on their way to the Soudan. The same 
sort of change takes place with all the troops sent on active service, 
and it is a deliberate admission by the authorities that the dress 
which is worn during peace, and which is called “smart,”’ is abso- 
lutely useless as a military dress for campaigning purposes. This 
seems unsatisfactory, and unworthy of a practical people. Is it 
impossible to find a dress which shall be comfortable and yet hand- 
some? Common sense would dictate that for the dress of infantry 
we should choose something like that which is worn by sportsmen 
on foot, but with whatever amount of decoration may be required ; 
such decoration to be more or less removable during a campaign. 
For cavalry it would be supposed that English hunting dress might 
be good, but here unfortunately the power of fashion has been 
before us. Thin calves, such as are very seldom possessed by 
soldiers, are fashionable, and boots are made so tight as to be hardly 
capable of being drawn on and off, especially when they have been 
worn, as the soldier must wear them, for a couple of days at a time. 
We should get perhaps a better type by going to America, where 
the Mexican or Rocky Mountain costumes are all that is most com- 
fortable, if somewhat dandified and peculiar. The artilleryman, 
whose duties oblige him to lift weights, to pull ropes, and generally 
to practise the most violent exercise, should be dressed accordingly, 
and at least be left with perfect freedom about the shoulders, the 
chest, and the legs. Iam glad to hear that there is a general ten- 
dency towards making the dress of the army looser, but it is impos- 
sible to pass through the streets of London without being struck by 
the very remarkable and, may I venture to say, comical appearance 
presented to the eye by the figures of the Guards in full uniform, 
and of the household cavalry in undress, as they perambulate the 
streets. If, however, the good-natured caricatures of Punch, during 
a long series of years, have produced so little effect on the costumes 
of the army, I cannot flatter myself that anything I may say will 
have the effect which I might desire. 
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Among the curious and unpractical fashions in equipment of the 
soldier is this: in the cavalry generally it may be said that the 
man is possessed of two weapons :—a sword which is most useful 
when he is mounted, and a carbine which is valuable when he is 
on foot. Fashion has so ordered it that the sword is attached 
to his person and remains with him when he is dismounted, at 
the great risk of tripping him up, whereas the firearm is attached 
to his horse, so that if parted from that animal, for however short a 
time, he is incapable of defending himself, because the sword is of 
little use to him when off his steed. In an ideal army such anomalies 
as this would certainly be remedied. 

Another very large and pressing question suggests itseli to any 
one who cares to see the British army regulated in conformity with 
British habits and institutions. Part of the system of stiffness 
appears to be carried into the daily life of the men. We do not 
sufficiently shake ourselves free from the traditions of a time when 
men were impressed, or obtained even by means of gaol delivery. 
Are we or are we not to aim at bringing into the army a better stamp 
of man even than the present average private ? All sorts of wonder- 
ful proclamations are placarded on the walls pointing out the 
advantages of the soldier’s position in life: there is a certain amount 
of truth in what they say ; but it must be a great shock to a young 
man of the respectable classes to find himself on enlistment 
necessarily shut up with amass of soldiers whose conversation is 
often highly repugnant to him. Why should not the general free- 
dom which prevails in British institutions be extended under certain 
restrictions to the army ? ‘There have lately been some signs that 
the views which I here express are making way in the minds of 
officers generally and of the military authorities. The bonds, not of 
discipline, because that has little to do with the matter, but of 
military repression have to a certain extent been relaxed. The 
soldier is a freer man than he used to be ; the scale of punishment 
has been lightened, and so far as words can go there has been im- 
pressed on the body of officers generally the idea that they are to 
lead rather than drive their men. But we have not yet reached the 
point where the army can be made attractive to that numerous class 
of young men who, in the present day, have been well brought up, 
but see no chances open to them in life. So long as those whom I 
would call young gentlemen enlist in small numbers and are swal- 
lowed up in the mass of those whose habits somewhat unfit them for 
close companionship with educated men, so long must the youth 
well brought up suffer acutely if he enlists. The better he has been 
brought up the more will he suffer. One of the points of Continental 
organization which I think we might make use of as a valuable 
principle is that of offering to young educated men, who desire it, a 
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short service in the ranks, allowing them to live, if they please, out- 
side the barrack rooms, and at their own expense, as, now, in Russia, 
After a short period, generally a year or so, they could be released by 
passing good practical examinations in their military work, and they 
would then become available as non-commissioned officers or even 
commissioned officers of the reserves. In all ether respects their duties 
would be the same as those of the men. It appears to me that some 
such arrangement, but of a more permanent character, would be emi- 
nently suitable to English habits and needs. There are constant 
complaints that it is extremely difficult to find good non-commissioned 
officers who will remain in the service and make it a profession. 
Might not this difficulty be got over by enlisting young men of good 
character and education, allowing them to find their own lodgings, 
but making them do every duty of the private soldier, and looking to 
them to rise by degrees from step to step until they filled the army 
with a body of highly trained and intelligent non-commissioned officers, 
among whom a fair proportion of commissions would afterwards be 
given? It must be admitted that poor men find it extremely difficult 
to support the position of commissioned officers under the present 
system of extravagance in messes, which I regard as one of the great 
difficulties that beset the path of the military reformer. The absorp- 
tion in the ranks of the army of such young gentlemen as I have men- 
tioned ought to raise its tone and to get rid of that extraordinary fashion 
of bad language which seems ingrained in the nature of the soldier. 
So long as the average private cannot speak two words without an 
oath or a foul expression it will be impossible to bring into the ranks 
any considerable leaven of better educated men, except by some such 
system as that which I have described. By degrees, as the difficulty 
of finding outlets for the’fairly educated youth of England becomes 
more pressing, if may be wise to form even whole battalions or 
corps of such material. The guiding idea must be that there 
are multitudes of young men going to the colonies, or to the less 
civilized states of America, who would be of the greatest value in 
the army at home and supply the want of that general intelligence 
which Continental armies gain by the obligation to general service. 
The German or French regiment is composed of a mixture of all 
classes and all professions, and very valuable that system of admix- 
ture turns out to be. We want something of the same sort in 
England, certainly for an ideal army, and I have tried to show how 
we might procure it. 

Many of my correspondents cannot understand why I do not advo- 
cate for the British army that same general service which now prevails 
universally on the Continent, and brings with it so many good fruits 
both for the nation and the army. I have, as I have shown in 
previous articles, no personal objection to it, but I have pointed out 
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the existence of «a fatal obstacle in certain forms of English and 
Scotch religious and certain forms of English commercial thought. 
It would be unpractical to consider at length a measure which stands 
no present chance of adoption. The time may come when we shall 
be drawn into a struggle for life or death, and it seems to me that it 
will very probably come within the next ten years, and maybe bring 
with it the necessity for that general service which would now be 
impossible of attainment. For our present ideas of the imperial 
position general service is not necessary, and, moreover, until some 
capacity is shown for organizing the troops which we already possess 
I do not see the slightest use in obtaining a large number of fresh 
men. But, in view of the reign of force which now exists in 
Europe, and of slowly but surely advancing danger in the East, it is 
impossible to contemplate an ideal defence of the Empire without 
supposing that the inhabitants of Great Britain and all her colonies 
may arrive at a condition in which every strong man shall recognize 
that he owes to the State some kind of defensive military service. 
I have tried to make it plain that such service need not be in the 
regular army: still less need any man with us be taken against his 
will to fight outside the limits of his own country. But there can 
be no ideal defence in which the bulk of the population is not trained, 
however slightly, in the handling of military weapons, and the 
individual man trained in spirit to believe that the hearths and homes 
where his sisters or his wife live free from danger owe their immu- 
nity from attack, not merely to a half-despised “ mercenary army,” 
but to the strength and the skill of his own right arm. Already 
there are schools in which military training is carried out, and 
Switzerland here sets us an example which might well be followed by 
our schools. There is a general feeling that in case of invasion the 
population would betake themselves to the woods and hedges or at 
least defend their houses. But there would be for these men neither 
arms nor leaders, and those taking part in war without being enrolled 
in some way by the Government and furnished with proofs of being 
soldiers would be liable by the custom of war to be shot if captured. 
The improvements of modern weapons and the comparative freedom 
from stiffness of modern armies have destroyed the chances of 
unorganized resistance. We may search in vain the records of con- 
temporary military history for a single example of a successful stand 
by peasants against soldiers trained and organized. My ideal 
organization, and here again I fear it is only an ideal, would include 
military training in the schools and colleges, and a general organi- 
zation both at home and in each colony of the whole strength of the 
country, in what the French call “ territorial ”’ forces, Central Europe 
“the Landsturm,”’ and other countries “reserves.’”? To make this 
a reality we must begin with the well-to-do classes, for if these are 
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selfish their influence is on the side of the bad example and the 
ideal can never become a reality. If they do not feel the danger and 
will do nothing to meet it, we cannot expect the poor to do so, whose 
life is so little attractive and to whom a possible upsetting of existing 
society has few terrors. 

By the various means which I have sketched, there would be vast 
bodies of men available for military service and more or less trained, 
in addition to the regular army: the colonies would for the most 
part provide their own garrisons, which would be to a large extent 
commanded and trained by spare officers educated at home, though 
many of them might be colonists. The militia would be available 
as a second line or as garrisons for the great fortresses across 
the sea, thus freeing all the regular troops for active operations, 
and the volunteers would in the last resort take care of home defence 
and would be assisted by a sprinkling of regular troops, and especially 
by trained officers, while behind all would be the possibility for 
a general levy to be made in case of invasion. This defensive 
army would require a trained field artillery, which I shall describe 
in my next article; it need not have all its guns horsed in peace, 
provided that the officers and non-commissioned officers are good, the 
reserves near at hand, the guns existing and in charge of the 
batteries, and, above all, provided that the arrangements for obtain- 
ing horses are always in working order. India with its long-service 
army would rest on its own depdts and not be perpetually destroying 
the home battalions by its calls upon them for drafts. The home 
army would have a short service of three years and the men then 
pass into the reserve for even more than the present full term, 
because the reserve men, not being allowed to rust but being 
affiliated to volunteers or militia, might remain useful soldiers for a 
longer period than at present. The organization for war would be 
based on the use of the reserve men as it is in all the Continental 
armies, and the short service would give us by degrees either a larger 
force, active army and reserve together, or a force equal to that 
existing ataless cost. For, us has been already explained, the larger 
the proportion of reserves to the active army, the cheaper must the 
organization be for any given number of men. We might either 
save much money or greatly increase the fighting strength, or, again, 
we might save a little and increase our fighting force a little at the 
same time. 

Then as to organization. The general principle should be that of 
decentralization, which would become quite feasible so soon as the 
localization of the army in India rendered possible a localization 
everywhere else. There is a general spirit of scepticism in the 
country as to the possible existence of such a state of unreadiness as 
I have described, or rather touched upon, for to describe it is im- 
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possible. Country gentlemen can hardly believe that all the apparatus 
of the Horse Guards and War Office, before which their soldier sons 
tremble, is unworkable, and groans with friction at every move. 
Men of business suppose that other men cf business like Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Goschen could not serve as responsible Ministers without 
putting an end to such unbusinesslike proceedings. As for the great 
bulk of the people, the subject is equally unfamiliar and distasteful 
to them, But is it not even more wonderful that the navy itself, 
which every man, woman, and child feels to be “ the first defence of 
the country,” without which all is lost, should have lately been, and 
should still partially be, in such an astonishing condition as Lord 
Charles Beresford describes? The words which he, then a Lord of 
the Admiralty, used in an official document made him distinctly and 
emphatically assert, with all the power at his command, that the very 
gravest dangers would fall upon the country if war were declared 
with any first-rate maritime Power, “simply for want of organiza- 
tion.” “There is a want of system which would be ludicrous if it 
were not perilous,”’ he declared, and he finished the document in 
these words: “I am confident that the country, as well as the 
service, would be simply aghast and filled with justifiable anger if 
they fully understood the absence of any preparation for war, and 
the immense loss which would fall on this colossal Empire if war 
were suddenly declared.” The sort of spirit which prevails in naval 
and military departments may be guessed at, if not fully understood, 
by Lord Charles Beresford’s conversation with an official, when he 
said that he should like to see “if there were any organization for 
war.” “My friend replied, ‘ There is not much of that sort, but it 
could easily be arranged.’ I said, ‘ What? What would you have 
done in 1885 if you have no organization for war ? Had you any?’ 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘but the military branch would soon have run up 
one.’’’ The War Office did “run up” a scheme for the defence of 
the fortresses in 1885, and a remarkable example it was of the con- 
sequence of haste. 

Now the words of this gentleman, who is no doubt an admirable 
permanent official, are exactly what are heard by every man who 
tries to guard against the pressing dangers which beset the State in 
these days of the reign of force in Europe. What Lord Charles 
speaks of happened in the Admiralty, and if these things happened in 
the green tree what may we expect in the dry? If the British navy 
has or had no organization for war, and placid officials trusted to 
“running up” one when, among other difficulties, all the telegraph 
wires would probably be cut, and if an almost equally placid 
public opinion suffers such things to exist without indignantly 
calling for remedy—if to expose such grave dangers and to call for 
reform is branded “ pessimism,” even though the navy itself be here 
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in dispute—is it to be wondered at that a similar want of organiza- 
tion for war exists in military affairs, and that no Minister much 
cares to assume the task of Sisyphus ? 

Since these are the results of centralization in the management of 
the services, since, as is the fact, all attempts to decentralize the 
administration of the army have hitherto failed on account of the 
argument that centralization is necessary where the War Office is the 
only institution which may be said to be free from perpetual motion, 
I think we may fairly urge that the best thing to be done is to put 
an end to that perpetual motion which seems to stand in the way of 
all reform. If we once get rid of the organization for India, by 
letting the Indian regiments find their own depdts at home, and 
recruit for themselves, in addition to receiving volunteers for long 
service from the home short-service organization, there seems no 
valid reason why the home army should not be as thoroughly 
localized as is the German army, described in a former article. The 
only real obstacle is Ireland, and if that unfortunate country, from 
which we draw some of our best soldiers, both commissioned as 
officers and enlisted as privates, must be indefinitely kept down by 
the strong arm, we have but to face the one difficulty of sending the 
necessary regiments there for a time out of their own districts. Let 
them be counted as detached, but always return when that service 
is over to their own home districts, where their head-quarters would 
remain, and whence the battalions could be administered at least as 
well asthey are from the War Office. No one doubts that localiza- 
tion would be a great aid to mobilisation, but it would be much more 
than that. By the present system officers are kept in swaddling 
clothes, cribbed, cabined, and confined in every way by a great- 
grandmother of a War Office whose chief care is to prevent the rising 
generation from developing its limbs by exercise. Officers are so 
bound about with rules and regulations, checks and counter checks, 
that they dare not stir an inch out of the circle of routine. They 
have no power of initiative, and must, except in rare instances, lose all 
capacity for it. What is the result? When British troops were in 
the East our army melted away, because it did not know how to take 
care of itself, and the War Office, organized as it was for peace, was 
utterly wanting in knowledge of what to do in war. Neither com- 
batant officers, nor transport, nor medical departments dared to act 
for themselves, and the War Office found that to “run up” a system 
for war was not quite such a simple affair as the officials had 
deemed it to be. Since then the organization of the army has been 
changed over and over again, but no satisfactory system has been 
arrived at; nor can it be, in my opinion, till we try with the army 
the same system which has succeeded in the colonies: untie the coils 
of red tape and let the creature go free, to learn how to manage its 
own affairs. 
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I may perhaps expect to find the usual scepticism as to the accu- 
racy of these statements. To such readers as care to take a little 
trouble, I would recommend the study of Major Buxton’s book on 
Military Administration, which I mentioned in my previous series 
of articles in this Review, beginning with the last chapter, which 
will give the keynote of the whole. They will find there some preg- 
nant passages written by an officer who has made himself master 
of the question as few are able to do, and who, at the end of his 
researches, comes to the conclusion that the centralization of the 
War Office destroys efficiency, is extremely costly, and gives a thou- 
sand opportunities for waste, extravagance, and even peculation 
among contractors and other persons. Like many other officers, and 
like myself, he would localize administration, and for that purpose 
would begin by separating the home forces from the army in India. 
There are difficulties to be surmounted, but they are insignificant 
when compared with the vast simplification which would take place. 
An opportunity would be given for almost unlimited choice of 
period of enlistment at home; we should be able to form large 
reserves ; to mould regulars, militia, and volunteers into one harmo- 
nious whole, and to localize the forces. Localization would in turn 
solve the question of employment of reserve men and get rid of all 
difficulties in mobilisation. The forces could then be organized in 
regular bodies, such as brigades and divisions, which need not all be 
either of the same dimensions or necessarily modelled on a foreign 
pattern. 

The peculiar position of the British Empire, scattered as it is, 
and exposed to continual risk of ‘little wars, forces us to keep 
some body of troops always ready to enter upon such struggles. 
It need be only a small force, one army corps at the most, and 
it should be kept so prepared that any portion could be sent 
out at the shortest possible notice. This has been the theory, 
but never the practice, except in the one case of the campaign of 
1882, which had been foreseen. The First Corps should have all its 
equipment and be as ready for service, with a proper proportion of 
all arms and auxiliaries, as the British forces in India are 
now, and this is more than any British force at home has ever 
yet been in time of peace. Here we have the first efficiency to 
be secured, though at the same time we must be preparing field 
artillery for the rest of the army. Then we should build up the 
Second regular Corps, but with this difference, that it should depend 
on the First Class Army Reserve for a large proportion of the 
soldiers who would form its bone and sinew. Preparations are 
now being made for the sea transport of two corps to be sent one 
after another, but they will never be able to start until the ques- 
tion of horses is solved, and that solution has not been reached, 
It is clear that we must never again repeat the fault of break- 
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ing up any portion of the First Corps to enable another portion to 
move ; but this fault was only one of many produced by trying to 
“run up” a system at the last moment, like military jerry builders, 
instead of creating in time of peace a strong and solid structure in 
which confidence may be placed. 

Having produced two army corps, with the cavalry division 
complete, we should consider this as the force which may be used 
for any purpose, as a perfectly mobile army, either at home or 
abroad. We should admit the possibility that it might be out of 
the country at a moment when a Power really dangerous declared 
war against us, a very probable contingency if the absence of the 
two corps were to leave us defenceless. What do we want for 
a defensive army? Nothing seems clearer. Bearing in mind that 
I here speak of the ideal to be aimed at, and not the means 
of achieving that ideal, we have to face such a thorough re- 
organization of the militia and volunteers as will change a huge 
mass of infantry into a proper proportion of garrison artillery 
in the right place for the fortresses, of infantry organized by 
brigades and divisions, and of those subsidiary services which are 
requisite for the well-being of an army. I say frankly that in my 
opinion we have more infantry than we need merely for home defence, 
and one hundred thousand men properly organized and equipped, 
with a sufficient field artillery, would, in addition to the garrisons of 
the fortresses, form a vastly better defence than we have at present. 
I do not propose to reduce the militia and volunteers; on the 
contrary, I desire to make them more efficient, because I foresee the 
probability that all the forces we have may, at no very distant date, 
be required for the safety of the empire. In anideal army no troops 
should find a place but such as are prepared for war. I shall have 
something to say in my next article on details connected with the 
decentralization and localization of the forces. I am aware that 
objections are made to the latter process, and hope to produce a 
satisfactory reply when discussing what can be done; but most of 
these difficulties occur because something or other exists which need 
not continue to cumber the ground. 

To sum up, my ideal of the organization of British military power 
would be based on the main principle of having two grand divisions, 
which may be called separate armies or not, as the reader pleases. 
They would at any rate be separated in time of peace by space, by 
different terms of recruiting, and by differences of general organiza- 
tion ; for the Asiatic army would have large battalions composed of 
men enlisted for ten or twelve years, with a proportion of old 
soldiers. But in some respects the armies would not be distinct, 
for there would be full facilities for transfer and exchange among 
officers, and even to a limited extent among non-commissioned 
officers and men. Aden would, of course, be taken charge of by the 
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Asiatic army, and the Cape so long as British troops paid otherwise 
than by the colonists must be kept there. In fact this army 
should garrison all the distant fortresses and coaling stations not 
placed in colonial charge, but necessary for the protection of the 
routes to India. The Mediterranean fortresses would, however, 
remain in charge of the home army. So far as possible local troops 
should be used for garrisons of coaling stations, and, whatever 
the troops might be, the garrisons should be always complete. It is 
astrange neglect to leave garrisons in such a condition that at the 
outbreak of war with a naval Power one of the first necessities for 
us would be to hamper our fleet by sending under convoy garrisons 
to all parts of the world. 

The home army, which would also garrison the Mediterranean 
fortresses, should be recruited chiefly by short service, with leave to 
extend the time in the ranks given to men of good character at the 
discretion of the military authorities. Leave would also be given to 
volunteer for Asiatic service if, after a short time as a soldier at home, 
any man wished to be transferred. Knowing the aversion of the 
Briton to anything that bears the name of conscription, I would not 
advocate general liability to service, but I should certainly like to 
accustom the population, both at home and in the colonies, to the 
idea that every man does owe to his country some kind of service in 
time of war, and that the debt is not completely paid when the tax- 
gatherer has been satisfied. A reason against adopting general ser- 
vice with us at home is that the voluntary principle furnishes, 
though at a high monetary cost, fully enough men for all our pro- 
bable needs, supposing that there is a complete and proper organiza- 
tion; nor can I see what the War Office would do with more men 
until they have organized for the field, with all needful supplies, the 
half million who now bear arms. One army corps should always be 
ready, and should be inspected every year. The Inspector should have 
to make a report that it was complete in every particular, or other- 
wise, and his report should be laid before Parliament, for unless this 
were done there would always be a liability to have efficiency destroyed 
by cutting down something at the will of the Treasury. The second 
army corps should also have its full equipment, though a great part of 
the men would have to be drawn from the reserve. A satisfactory 
scheme for providing horses should also be placed in working order, 
and this has certainly not been done up to the present time. The 
militia should become liable to general service in war, and should be 
organized and equipped accordingly. The volunteers should be 
liable to be called out for home defence whenever the two army corps 
were sent out of the United Kingdom. From the militia and 
volunteers should as far as possible be drawn at their own free will 
the men for guarding lines of communication, and for thenon-combatant 
work of the army corps, so that every man regularly enlisted might 
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take his place in the combatant ranks. “The reserve forces” as 
they are now wrongly called would then be real reserves with defi- 
nite duties allotted to them and should be organized accordingly, 
a good field artillery being supplied to them, but on economical prin- 
ciples which I propose to develop in my next article. 

With coaling stations and commercial harbours properly supplied 
with defences and modern guns, the fleet would be free, and I hope 
ready, to act, though, after some eighteen months’ work at the 
Admiralty by way of building—not “running up”—a system, the 
arrangements are not yet complete. With one army corps always 
ready to move and another to follow quickly, a home organization 
really prepared for defence, the dockyard fortifications supplied with 
the guns which they have not yet received and the torpedoes which 
I believe they now have, we should for the first time during many 
years be in such a state of preparation that the safety of the Empire 
and its integrity would no longer rest on the forbearance of our 
neighbours, or on their dissensions, which might indeed, at any 
moment, be healed at our expense. 

I have now tried to show in a general way what should be the 
principles of construction of an organized system of Imperial defence, 
which should, with the minimum of change, afford the means of 
reinforcing India and delivering a counter-stroke elsewhere, without 
leaving the United Kingdom at the mercy of an invader, even if the 
fleet were out of the way for a short time. This is what is desired 
by both parties in the State, and by Parliament itself. Were it 
accomplished we should still be unable to take our place as the 
military equal of the other Great Powers; but I am among the last 
who would desire to see this maritime empire seeking adventures on 
the continent of Europe. In the next article I shall consider the 
practical steps to be taken to approximate to the ideal. 

Nore.—Since this article has been in type, some controversy has arisen among thos 
interested in the volunteers over a speech made by Colonel Edis. That officer 
replied with some warmth to my statements as to the defects in shooting and tactical 
knowledge which are to be found in the volunteer force, side by side with very 
high qualifications in those vital subjects. I notice, however, that Colonel Edis has 
been since elected to a committee of volunteer officers ‘‘ to consider the increasing 
difficulties of performing the Government requirements of musketry in order to qualify 
for the capitation grant.’’ I will only further refer Colonel Edis to the papers published 
by Captain Spencer Wilkinson, who is a representative volunteer, and who points to 
the average shooting of the volunteers as by no means what it should be, and adds, 
‘** We believe that the volunteers are utterly unfit, in respect of their training, their 
equipment, and organization, to cope with Continental soldiers.’’ The War Office lately 
proposed a higher qualification in shooting, though not a very high one, for efficiency, 
and for earning the grant, which was itself to be increased. A deputation was at onc 
sent to the War Office to say that the terms were too hard. These facts I pointed out ; 
but I also said that ‘‘the picked shots of the volunteers are probably the best in the 
world,’’ and that we find represented in the volunteers the best as well as the worst 
shooting, and a very high as well as a very low condition of military knowledge. I 
should be sorry to be regarded as unduly critical of the volunteers. 
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An eminent English scholar has confessed that he knows no geo- 

) graphy save of those countries over which he has himself travelled. 
And there is, in fact, no method of learning geography to compare 
with that of tramping across hill and plain with a knapsack on the 
shoulders. But to know a country aright, one must know it in 
relation to other lands, and the pedestrian traveller might well 
begin his geographical studies by inspecting a map of the globe, and 
by mastering, not indeed the details, but the broader outlines of that 
map. 

In like manner no one can be said to know, in the true sense of 
the word, any portion of history until he has made close acquaint- 
ance with it in the original sources and authorities. Service of 
high value may be rendered to him by the modern historian; but 
the modern historian is at best a trustworthy guide describing the 
country ; to know the country aright the traveller must breathe its 
air, live amongst its inhabitants, become familiar, if possible, with 
its every height and hollow. The historical student, if he be a true 
student, must address himself to the mastering of contemporary 
texts. ‘To the law and to the testimony, to the charter and to the 
chronicle, to the abiding records of each succeeding age, writ on the 
parchment or graven on the stone—it is to these that he must go him- 
self and must guide others.’ But in order to conceive aright his 
special field of study, the student should have in his mind a broad 
outline map of the whole course of history, a map not crowded with 
petty names, but clearly setting forth the facts of prime importance. 
Having once possessed himself of such an outline map, he will ever 
after be able to place things aright, and to understand in some 
degree their true relations. And so he can enter on the close study 
of his particular province, to win from it by patient observation, 
research, reflection, that rich knowledge of concrete realities which 
nourishes the understanding, and fortifies and trains the judgment. 

Such an outline map of European history the young student has 
ready to his hand in Mr. Freeman’s General Sketch. It owns no 
charm of picturesque beauty, or dramatic presentment, or philoso- 
phical reflection; but it is what it professes to be—a clue to a 
labyrinth. The general relations of different periods and different 
countries to one another are traced through a vast tract of time, 
extending from the early history of the Aryan nations to the union 


(1) Mr. Freeman, speaking of the duties of the Professor of History, Methods of His- 
torical Study, pp. 15, 17. 
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of Germany in our own days; and this is achieved within the limits 
of some three or four hundred pages. It would be possible by 
brute force to hammer the contents of this little book into a boy’s 
head in the course of a few weeks or months, and brute force could 
hardly be better employed. The young student of history would 
ever after be able to place things aright, and to understand how this 
thing is related to that. He might by-and-by proceed to fill in one 
fragment of the great map with topographical details, nor rest until 
he had become intimate with every feature of his chosen province. 

Had I my way in the teaching of English literature I would have 
the student start with a General Sketch of European Literature some- 
what resembling Mr. Freeman’s General Sketch of European History 
in its aim and scope and manner of treatment. Unfortunately no 
such book (as far as I am aware) exists, nor does one know where to 
turn in search of a writer competent to trace such an outline. If 
Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, admirable as it is for 
its learning and good sense, were recast, revised, amended, and reduced 
from four large volumes to a single volume of three hundred pages, 
we should possess something which might at least serve as a stop- 
gap until a better book were ready to take its place. But a large 
book reduced in scale is never quite the same as a small book written 
with a different purpose ; it is not easy merely by omission or con- 
densation to obtain breadth and simplicity of outline. 

Such a General Sketch of European Literature I would fix once and 
for all, as an outline map, in the brain of the young student. It is 
essential that he should conceive the history of English literature 
as part of a larger movement. It is essential that he should know 
where were the head-quarters of literature in each successive period 
—now in Florence or in Rome, now in Paris, now in London, now at 
Weimar. When Boccaccio is spoken of in connection with Chaucer, 
when Tasso or Ariosto is spoken of in connection with Spenser, or 
Boileau in connection with Dryden and Pope, or Goethe in connec- 
tion with Carlyle, he ought at least to be able to place Boccaccio 
and Tasso and Ariosto and Boileau and Goethe aright in the general 
movement of European literature, and in some measure to conceive 
aright the relation of each to the literary movement in our own 
country. 

The student of English literature ought, however, to know a good 
deal more of the entire course and progress of literature in England 
than he can know of the course and progress of literature in France 
or Spain or Italy or Germany. But it is hardly to be expected 
that he can know English literature from the Cadmon poems to 
Tennyson at first hand. He may be told that it is well for him to 
learn a little about many things at second hand, and therefore it 
is well for him to read some short and well-written History of 
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. English Literature from the first page to the last. If he fully 
understands the profound difference which there is between first- 
hand and second-hand knowledge such a history will do him not 
harm but good. In every direction we take some of our knowledge 
provisionally and on trust; and if we are slow to put forward as 
facts statements which we have not verified, and if we refuse to air 
notions as our own which we have derived from others, our second- 
hand information may be highly serviceable. 

But no History of English Literature should be read until the 
student is made to perceive and feel what knowledge at first hand 
indeed is by being put to work on an actual text. Whether English 
literature can be taught or not, I am convinced that the right 
method of approaching a great author, the right method of dealing 
with a great literary period can be taught, and that to teach this is 
the most important part of a professor’s work. And the first lesson 
which must be enforced is that which enables the student to bring 
home to himself the vast difference between knowing about an author, 
or knowing about a book and knowing the author or the book. 

Let us take, then, as our first unit in the study of literature one 
complete work in prose or verse. A complete work, not a fragment 
of a long poem, such as one or two books of Paradise Lost ; not 
passages from some famous piece of prose, such as Selections from 
Gulliver’s Travels, It is well that we should choose a great work 
by a great author, and that author ought himself to belong to a 
great and fruitful period of literature. A play of Shakespeare’s ful- 
fils all the conditions which we require; let us ask on what side the 
professor and his class should attack the text before them. 

My answer is, They should attack it on every side; there is no- 
thing in the play which the student ought not to try to grasp and 
hold. Some persons seem to fear that a close attention to textual 
difficulties, conjectural emendations, obsolete words, allusions to 
manners and customs, and suchlike will quench an interest in the 
higher meanings of the play. I have not found it so. The saying 
“ He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much” 
has its just application to the true scholar. The letter indeed with- 
out the spirit is dead; but to affect to reach the spirit while ignorant 
of the letter is the folly either of the dilettante or the half-witted 
enthusiast. “Let us not press too hard for spirit and feeling in 
our friends,” said Serlo to Wilhelm Meister, when they were in- 
structing their troop of actors in the mysteries of Hamlet; “the 
surest way is first coolly to instruct them in the sense and letter of 
the piece ; if possible to open their understandings. Whoever has 
the talent will then of his own accord eagerly adopt the spirited 
feeling and manner of expression ; and those who have it not will 
at least be prevented from acting or reciting altogether falsely. 
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And among actors, as indeed in all cases, there is no worse arrange. 
ment than for any one to make pretensions to the spirit of a thing, 
while the sense and letter of it are not ready and clear to him.””! 

What we desire before all else at this stage of our progress is to 
form the scholarly habit of mind, which is not content with inaccu- 
racy or slovenliness or blurred renderings. If I ask a boy to explain 
the lines in King Lear— 


cp 


tenege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters,” 


I put the question not because I think it of much importance 
that he should know how formerly the “lytle byrde called the 
Kings Fysher ” was used as a weather-cock, it having been supposed 
that “his nebbe or byll wyll be alwayes dyrect or strayght against 
ye winde.” The inner meaning of the passage is worth many king. 


fishers. But I ask the"question because I would train the boy to 
pass over nothing without trying to understand it, and because the 
chances are that if he could pass over “haleyon beaks” without 
understanding it, he has passed over a hundred other things not 
understood or misunderstood. 

The value of questions put at examinations is often erroneously 
estimated. It is supposed that because the subject-matter of a ques- 
tion is of little importance, therefore the question itself is injudicious 
or trivial. But every sensible examiner knows that a question seem- 
ingly trivial may sometimes serve as an excellent test, which shall 
ascertain whether attention has been paid to an important class of 
topics. When for lack of time or through some other causes, a can- 
didate cannot be expected to give full proof of his knowledge, th 
skilful examiner desires him to exhibit the signs of that knowledge, 
signs the presence of which implies that much else is present though 
all cannot on the moment be shown. Whether these signs be trivial 
or not matters less than is commonly supposed. 

I have said that the student should attack the text before him on 
every side. It is the business of the examiner to ascertain whether 
this has been done. Some of his questions will be mere tests of 
memory ; and it is very right that the student should remember 
accurately what he has read, and that considerable stress should be 
laid on the cultivation of mere memory. But, it will be said, this 
is to give encouragement to the crammer. I am no advocate ol 
cram, but neither am I frightened by the word. A good deal of 
what is carelessly and ignorantly termed cram I should venture to 
call sound teaching as far as it goes. When a boy is taught the 
probable dates of Shakespeare’s plays, he has learnt something of 
importance, and he has exercised at least his memory. The chances 


(1) B. v. chap. vii. (Carlyle’s translation). 
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are that he will always remember that 4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
. is the fairy fantasy of Shakespeare’s earlier years as a dramatic 
craftsman, and that Zhe Tempest exhibits the poet’s genius in its 
| maturity, with all the solemn splendour of his moral wisdom ; and 
the time may come when the boy will put this piece of knowledge to 
; a worthy use. 
I am no advocate of cram; but when cram means something less 
than what I have indicated, it may still have its uses, if not for 
literature yet for life. To have acquired rapidly and accurately the 
knowledge of a mass of facts, and to possess the art of skilfully 
presenting that knowledge to others, even though it be swept 

out of the candidate’s memory on the morning after his examina- 
tion, gives evidence of considerable aptitude and power. This indeed 

is not to learn literature, but it is in some degree to prepare for life. 

No lethargic or stupid boy can take cram in this intelligent and 
vigorous fashion. JI remember how the late Mr. Forster, when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on each of two occasions when 
[happened to converse with him, touched on this topic, and used 
| his own experience as evidence of the value of cram, or, to speak 
more precisely, the value of the power of taking cram. “I have 
frequently,” he said, “to answer at length a question in the House 
of Commons requiring for my answer a knowledge of facts which 
has to be rapidly acquired from others; or I have to make a speech 
in the preparation of which the knowledge possessed by me must 
receive immediate and large augmentation from the authorities to 
whom I refer myself; I am crammed by skilful crammers; I put to 
use the knowledge which I have gained, and then dismiss from my 
mind what has been needed only for a passing occasion. And there 
are numberless cases occurring throughout life, in which it is of the 
utmost importance to possess the capacity of thus quickly and cor- 
rectly gaining acquaintance with facts to serve the needs of a day or 


of an hour.”’* 
But an intelligent examiner will give a preference to questions 
which do more than test the memory. There is a class of questions 


which serve as a test of close and intelligent reading, and also give 
: the candidate an opportunity of showing whether he has exercised 
what I may call the faculty of imaginative realisation. If I act as 
examiner in King Lear, and put the question: “ Who is the speaker 
of the following lines and on what occasion are they spoken— 


; 
0 ‘He is attended by a desperate train, 

. And what they may incense him to, being apt 
' To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear’ *”’ 





(1) I report faithfully the substance of what was said. I cannot be sure as to the 
precise words. 
z2 
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I test no more than memory. But if I ask this question: “On 
what occasion does Lear say of Cordelia— 


‘ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman’ 


9” 
I do something towards ascertaining the activity of a higher power 
than memory, the power, as I have termed it, of imaginative 
realisation. For these words are uttered by Lear at the moment 
when he is bending over his dead daughter, to catch the low utter- 
ance of that voice which is now silent for ever— 


‘Ha! 
What is’t thou sayst? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 


Or the candidate may be required to describe the spectacle on the 
stage as the curtain is falling at the close of the fifth act of the 
same play. He will remember of course that the bodies of Goneril 
and Regan have been produced :— 


‘* Produce the bodies be they alive or dead.” 


He will doubtless remember that Lear dies with Cordelia in his arms. 
But if he should describe the body of Edmund as being also present, 
he will give evidence that he has failed to imagine the close of the 
tragedy as it was conceived by Shakespeare. Although the play 
includes a double plot—the story of the house of Gloucester and 
the story of the house of Lear—this is not the moment to divide the 
solemn tragic impression. We do not think now of Edmund; he 
has been dealt with by the strong right hand of God’s justiciary, 
Edgar ; he has been borne off the stage before the entrance of Lear. 
And as the curtain falls we see the dead Lear with his three 
daughters dead ; the evil and the good seemingly overtaken by one 
common doom; but Cordelia the rejected and offcast child, slain by 
the passion of love which brought her from France to Britain and 
now restored to her father’s arms, while the two unnatural sisters lie 
apart, each the ruin of her own monstrous passions. 

I would have the student, then, approach the piece of literature 
which forms the subject of his study from every side, and think no 
pains ill-bestowed which help to bring him into close contact with it. 
The consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits; and 
if the student be alive about other and larger things than verbal 
difficulties, the retardation of his advance, caused by some question 
as to a doubtful text, will be of service to him, allowing his mind 
to work in some way of unconscious cerebration about the higher 
problems of the poem or the play, as we unconsciously take in a 
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landscape from different points of view while picking our steps 
among boulders or shingle towards a mountain platform. 


‘Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference,” 


says the banished Duke in the forest of Arden. It is well worth 
considering whether Shakespeare wrote 


‘* Here feel we not the penalty of Adam,” 


as the Folio has it, or whether Theobald’s emendation Jué shall be 
received. The student's eye ought to be as sharp at least as the 
eye of a tailor threading his needle. But while delayed by this 
petty difficulty, he cannot help stealing glances to the right and left ; 
and he will have lived longer, even though unconsciously, in the 
manly and gentle temper of the Duke who in Arden woods has 
discovered the sweet uses of adversity. 

Let us suppose that the teacher and his pupils set themselves to 
master the play of Hamlet. It would be desirable first of all that 
the play should be read swiftly and attentively from beginning to 
end, if possible at a single sitting. A general view of the whole is 
necessary before attending to minutic ; otherwise we see nothing but 
asuccession of petty and unconnected points, and the eye runs a 
risk of that disease of shortsightedness, which has its outward and 
visible sign in the spectacles worn by the myopic scholar.' A 
broad knowledge of the action of the play and some conception of the 
characters will often serve us in the interpretation of details, and 
will give a reason and add an interest to our scrutiny of every 
sentence and every word. Something in the way of introduction 
must be said by the teacher as to the sources of the text; and if he 
have the opportunity he will do well not merely to talk of Folio and 
Quarto, but to let his pupils see and handle the facsimiles of the 
firs; and second Quartos produced by Mr. Griggs, together with 
Mr. Staunton’s noble facsimile of the first Folio. The thought 
may strike across the brain of some forward youth that he need 
not remain always in leading-strings to an editor or a commentator ; 
that here he can inquire and verify for himself. And thus an 
impulse may by happy chance be received which shall start a 
scholarly mind upon a career of original research. 

The teacher and his pupils will now read aloud the first scene of 
the play. They will read it not in character, but speech by speech, 
each person taking the speech which happens to come to him as the 
reading passes round the class. Were characters assigned half the 


(1) It is much to be regretted that in the study of a Greek play something of this 
kind is not attempted. 
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class must be silent during certain scenes, and the interest of th 
listeners would naturally flag. Moreover, the readers would lose 
the central standpoint from which all the characters are to be viewed. 
Horatio would know the part of Horatio well; but he would know 
the other dramatis persone too little except as they are brought into 
relation with Horatio. We must try, on the contrary, to see Hamlet 
and Ophelia and the King from Shakespeare’s central point of vision, 
and not rest satisfied with a series of imperfect side views of the 
whole. 

Few persons nowadays seem to feel how powerful an instrument 
of culture may be found in modest, intelligent, and sympathetic 
reading aloud. The reciter and the elocutionist of late have done 
much to rob us of this which is one of the finest of the fine arts. A 
mongrel something which, at least with the inferior adepts, is neither 
good reading nor yet veritable acting, but which sets agape the half- 
wide ated w ith the wonder of its airs and attitudinising, its pseudo- 
heroics and pseudo-pathos, has usurped the place of the true «art of 
reading aloud, and has made the word “ recitation” a terror to quiet 
folk who are content with intelligence and refinement. Happily in 
their behalf the great sense-carrier to the Empire, Mr. Punch, hasat 
length seen it right to intervene. The reading which we should 
desire to cultivate is intelligent reading, that is, it should express 
the meaning of each passage clearly ; sympathetic reading, that is, 
it should convey the feeling delic ately ; ; musical reading, that is, it 
should move in accord with the melody and harmony of what is read, 
be it in verse or prose. “I often think,” writes Sir Henry Taylor in 
an unpublished letter of thirty years ago, now in my hands, “ how 
strange it is that amongst all the efforts which are made in thes 
times to teach young people everything that is to be known, from 
the cedar of Lbinee to the hyssop upon the wall, the one thing 
omitted is teaching them to read. At present, to be sure, it is a very 
rare thing to find any one who can teach it; but it is an art which 
might be propagated from the few to the many with great rapidity 
if a due appreciation of it were to become current. The rage for 
lecturing would be a more reasonable rage if that were taught in 
lectures which can be conveyed only by voice and utterance and not 
by books. A few weeks ago I was pointing out to Dr. Whewell one 
of the most sublime and majestic passages that I know of in prose 
(a passage in one of Bacon’s prefaces), and I asked him to read if 
aloud. I was astonished to find that he read it as the town-crier 
might have read it. It could not be that he was insensible to the 
grace and beauty of the language ; I believe he was no more insen- 
sible to it than I am to the beauty of a Raphael or a Perugino ; but 
he was no more able to produce it in utterance than I am to paint a 
‘Saint Cecilia’ or an ‘ Incendio del Borgo.’ ” 
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Having read the first scene of Hamlet, the teacher and his pupils, 
of our imaginary class-room, will turn back to see whether anything 
requires comment or explanation. Attention may be called to the 
fact that the chief character, Hamlet, is not thrust to the front as 
Richard III. is in the opening scene of the play which bears his 
name. King Richard III. was written when Shakespeare was under 
Marlowe’s influence, and it opens like Doctor Faustus and the Jew o 
Malta with a great soliloquy uttered by the protagonist. In Hamlet, 
as in Romeo and Juliet, the environment is prepared for the hero of 
the play before he enters. Again, the teacher may cite the words 
in which Gildon records « ridiculous tradition: ‘This scene, I have 
been assured,”’ says he, ‘‘ Shakespeare wrote in a charnel-house in the 
midst of the night,” and may make this an occasion for dwelling on 
the fact that though to a certain extent the scene is one of horror, 
yet the horror has nothing in it of the raw-head and bloody-bones 
description, but is throughout elevated and majestic in its mystery 
and sorrow. The closing speeches especially, it may be noticed, are 
illuminated by a spiritual beauty, with their references to the sacred 
season of the Saviour’s birth— 

‘*The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 


No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time,” 


and are touched with the light and colour of the dawn already 
brightening the hill-tops— 


** But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


In the opening lines— 


‘* Bernardo. Who’s there ? 
Francisco. Nay, answer me; stand and unfold yourself,” 


the teacher will observe whether due emphasis has been placed on 
the word me as proper to the response and challenge of the sentinel, 
and will correct the reader if he have laid the stress only on the word 
answer. He will note the uneasiness of the believers in the apparition 
in contrast with Horatio’s half-jesting reply to the question, “‘ What, 
is Horatio there?’”’ “ A picce of him.” He will consider whether 
the line— 


‘‘ What, has this thing appeared again to-night ?” 
, o PI fe] tw) 


should be assigned, asin the Folio, to Marcellus, or, as in the Quartos, 
to the sceptical Horatio. The lines— 


‘* Such was the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated,” 
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on comparison with certain speeches of the gravedigger (Act v. 1, 
135-140) will raise the difficult question of the ages of Horatio and 
Hamlet, but the discussion of this subject may be reserved until 
later. There will be many obsolete words or words with altered 
meanings—“ rivals of my watch,” “ sledded Polacks,” “‘ unimproved 
mettle,” “prologue to the omen ”—to be explained, and at least one 
difficult textual crux— 


*‘ As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood,” 





to be examined. Nor will the teacher fail to call attention to the 
similarity in the metrical movement of those lines in which Horatio 
addresses the Ghost— 


‘Tf thou hast any sound or use of voice, 
Speak to me,” &c., 


and that of a passage very different in substance and spirit, where 
Silvius, in As You Like It, reproaches old Corin with his ignorance 
of true love *:— 
‘*Tf thou remember’st not the slightest folly 


That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved,” &c. 


In each case the force of the address is enhanced by the thrice re- 
curring hemistich. 

Occupied with such an examination, now of the larger features of 
the play, now of minute details, the students of Hamlet would steadily 
and patiently work their way from the first line to the last. Then a 
survey of the whole might be given in the form of a prelection, in 
which among other matters the views of the character of Hamlet, 
taken by Goethe and Coleridge and other eminent critics, might be 
considered. Nor would it be uninteresting or amiss to notice the 
interpretation of the tragedy by great actors, and to call attention to 
its qualities as an acting play which have enabled it to hold the 
stage during three centuries. 

Let us suppose now that the student knows this one play of 
Shakespeare’s for what it is as thoroughly as it can be known. He 
knows the play as it is, but he does not yet know how it came to be 
what it is. A mind that is alive and inquiring naturally seeks to 
discover the causes of things, and is sensible that things are but 
imperfectly known until they are known in and through their causes. 
How then did the play of Hamlet come to be what it is? Obviously 
the single work belongs to a group of works which proceeded from 
the same author and which possess certain. common characteristics. 
The inquirer must advance from the first unit in the study of litera- 


(1) Noticed by the Clarendon Press editors. 
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ture—a single complete work—to a larger unit, the group of works 
to which it belongs, and thence to the mind from which they all 
proceeded. And now larger aspects of beauty and deeper sources of 
interest begin to reveal themselves. There are lines of force which, 
as it were, run through Hamlet, but which have their beginnings 
elsewhere, and which do not complete themselves until we have 
reached The Tempest and A Winter’s Tale. To trace the majestic 
sweep of these lines is even a higher delight than to make acquaint- 
ance with any Prince of Denmark, even though we should indeed 
pluck out the heart of his mystery and be able to sound him from 
his lowest note to the top of his compass. The fruit-tree is more 
valuable than any of its fruits singly, and possesses a higher kind of 
beauty: “the blossoms, the green and the ripe fruit of an orange- 
tree are more beautiful to behold when on the tree, and seen as one 
with it, than the same growth detached and seen successively, after 
their importation into another country and different clime.” ' 

To know J7Zamlet aright we must therefore know Shakespeare. 
We pass from the study of a book to the study of an author. And 
here our inquiry is twofold ; we must endeavour first to perceive and 
comprehend the characteristics of our author’s genius, and secondly 
to trace its development and history. This indeed is an achievement 
for athletes; but by a judicious method something can be done to 
bring home to the consciousness even of a young student a real sense 
of the greatness and variety of Shakespeare’s powers, and to enable 
him to understand how those powers put forth first the bud and 
blossom and then the ripened fruit. He cannot be expected to be 
familiar with all the comedies, tragedies, histories, poems, which 
make up Shakespeare’s wonderful gift to the world; but we can do 
something towards putting him in the way of knowing aright 
Shakespeare’s total work and the mind of its creator. He cannot 
examine carefully seven-and-thirty separate plays; let us then select 
for his use two small groups—one group intended to bring him into 
close relation with the poet’s genius when working at its highest, the 
other intended to exhibit the development and history of that genius. 
Let him read King Henry IV., As You Like It, King Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, The Tempest, and if he has not learnt something of 
the height and depth and breadth of Shakespeare’s genius he will 
never learn to know these. Let him next place the dramas hitherto 
read in their chronological order, and add the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona as an early comedy in comparison with 4s You Like It ; King 
Richard ITI, as an early history in comparison with King Henry IV. ; 
Romeo and Juliet as an early tragedy in comparison with King Lear. 
He has read indeed only nine plays out of thirty-seven, but if he 
has not acquired some sense of the growth and history of Shake- 


(1) Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Introductory Aphorisms, v. 
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speare’s powers as a dramatist he will never acquire it. Let one 
thing more be added, the Sonnets, in order that his feeling for the 
man Shakespeare, who for ever lurks behind the dramatist, may be 
quickened and deepened. He has indeed much yet to learn, but 
very little, it may be hoped, to unlearn. 

In the case of Shakespeare we labour under the disadvantage of 
knowing comparatively little of his life. There are persons indeed 
to whom this seems to be no disadvantage, and the utterance sounds 
somewhat heroic in its superiority to facts and to the common senti- 
ment of men when such a person thanks heaven that we can read the 
poems and plays without troubling ourselves with any of the gossip 
of biography. What were we the better for endless chatter about 
Anne Hathaway? I confess that I fall in very contentedly with the 
general feeling of my fellows to which no relic of the man Shake- 
speare is wholly without interest. I should like to know him as well, 
in all the incidents of his life, as I know Dr. Johnson. ‘“ All my 
writings,” said Goethe, “are fragments of a great confession.”” And 
so it isand so it will be with every great writer who writes not 
merely out of his head in the dry light of intellect, but out of his 
head and heart, with intellect, imagination, passions, senses, con- 
science, will, all conspiring to one common result. We read the 
great confession in Werther and Fuust and Tasso and Iphigenie and 
Withelm Meister and Die Wahiverwandschaften and the West-0st- 
licher Divan with twofold intelligence and double sympathy, because 
we are acquainted with Goethe at Frankfurt and Strassburg and 
Wetzlar in the Sturm und Drang of his youth; with Gocthe at 
Weimar, when the man of the world and the idealist within him— 
the Tasso and the Antonio—were at odds; with Goethe when, after 
his stormy struggles towards unbounded spiritual liberty, he found 
that true freedom was attainable only through a wisely limited 
activity ; with Goethe caught in the toils of his own passions, yet 
with strong and deliberate hand delivering himself from those toils ; 
with Goethe in the illuminated wisdom, the light, wide and serene, 
of his elder years. 

There is of course gossip of biography with which no true studen‘ 
of literature or of life will concern himself. An accumulation of 
trivial accident and unorganized circumstance on which mind and 
character have had no play, and which has had no play on these, 
is not life but mere lumber and litter. Yet it sometimes happens 
that a seemingly trivial fact, wholly devoid of interest in itself, 
becomes an essential link in a chain of evidence on which depends 
some conclusion of weight. Dr. Dryasdust is therefore a person 
towards whom the true student may at times feel grateful, and of 
whom he will not lightly think scorn. 

In order to acquire right methods in what I may call the bio- 
graphical study of literature the student must set himself down to 
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make complete acquaintance with at least one great author, whose 
life is far more fully known to us than is the life of Shakespeare. It 
will be his task to collate the author’s life and his works, seeking to 
interpret each in and through the other; to refund now the life 
into the writings, and now again the writings into the life; or, if 
this be impossible, to consider each alternately as the text and the 
other as its commentary. The task is simpler and easier when the 
author happens to be one whose genius is not of the dramatic order. 
It is easier to discover Milton in Comus or Samson Agonistes than to 
discover Shakespeare in Othello or Macbeth. And here the student 
is fortunate in being able to put himself under the guidance of 
Professor Masson, so that while attempting to know Milton in Comus 
and Lycidas, in the Sonnets, in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
in the Areopagitica and the Letter on Education, and other writings 
in verse and prose, one may also come to know him as the lady of 
his college, virginal in aspect and purity of heart, if virile in intellect 
and will; as the young recluse at Horton among his books or wan- 
dering in the meadows by the banks of the Colne; in London as the 
armed champion of liberty, domestic, civil, and religious; in the 
chamber of the Council of State as Latin secretary ; in his house near 
Bunhill Fields dictating in his blindness from the elbow-chair—the 
“organ-voice of England” unheard amid the noise of Restoration 
riot—or sitting at the door in sunny weather in his grey, coarse 


cloth coat, his face pale but not cadaverous, and his sightless eyes 


still clear, to outward view, of blemish or of spot. 

Knowing Milton thus, we shall know Samson Agonistes more 
truly and fully than if we had never passed beyond the poem to its 
author, and we shall also know not only what i¢ is but how it came to 
be what it is. In refunding the poem into the life, and interpreting 
the life by the poem, we have come to see and feel many things 
which otherwise must have escaped our notice. But let Professor 
Masson take my place and use the expositor’s pointing-rod :— 


‘«The story of Samson must have seemed to Milton a metaphor or allegory of 
much of his own life in its later stages. He also, in his veteran days, after the 
Restoration, was a champion at bay, a prophet warrior left alone among men of 
a different faith and different manners—Philistines, who exulted in the ruin of 
his cause, and wreaked their wrath upon him for his past services to that cause 
by insults, calumnies, and jeers at his misfortunes and the cause itself. He also 
was blind as Samson had been—groping about among the malignant conditions 
that had befallen him, helplessly dependent on the guiding of others, and bereft 
of the external consolations and means of resistance to his scorners that might 
have come to him through sight. He also had to live mainly in the imagery of 
the past. In that past, too, there were similarities in his case to that of Samson. 
Like Samson, substantially, he had been a Nazarite—no drinker of wine or 
strong drink, but one who had always been an ascetic in his dedicated service to 
great designs. And the chief blunder in his life, that which had gone nearest to 
wreck it, and had left the most marring consequences and the most painful re- 
flections, was the very blunder of which, twice repeated, Samson had to accuse 
himself. Like Samson, he had married a Philistine woman—one not of his own 
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tribe, and having no thoughts or interests in common with his own; and, like 
Samson, he had suffered indignities from this wife and her relations, till he had 
learnt to rue the match. . . . In short, there must have rushed upon Milton, 
contemplating in his later life the story of the blind Samson among the Philis- 
tines, so many similarities with his own case, that there is little wonder that he 
then selected this subject for poetic treatment. While writing Samson Agonistes 
(i.e. Samson the Agonist, Athlete, or Wrestler) he must have been secretly con- 
scious throughout that he was representing much of his own feelings and ex- 
perience ; and the reader of the poem who knows anything of Milton’s life has 
this pressed upon him at every turn.” 


In Milton’s life, as in Milton’s prose writings, occur passages 
which are not admirable, which are indeed the reverse of admirable. 
The student of literature, we may presume, is a lover of beauty, and 
the temptation with him to shirk the ugly passages of a life is a 
temptation easily understood. Here he may say, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has lately been saying of Shelley, here, in Comus and Samson, 
here in the Council Chamber sheltering Davenant from dangers 
incurred through his Royalist ardours, here, in company with 
Lawrence, listening to the lute well touched, is the Milton we desire 
to know, the Milton who delights. Let us, at least as long as we are 
able, avert our eyes from the Milton who disgusts, from the 
unamiable Milton, the Milton who calls his opponent “an idiot by 
breeding and a solicitor by presumption,” the Milton who helped to 
embitter his daughters’ lives, and remembered them as “ unkind 
children ” in his will. What is gained by forcing this disgust- 
ing Milton on our attention? We choose, if we can, to retain 
a charming picture of the great poet. The delightful Milton 
is the true Milton after all. Ah, give us back the delightful 
Milton! 

But the lover of beauty is sometimes a lover of truth, and in the 
long run he will gain not only more of truth but more of beauty 
and delight by cultivating the power and habit of seeing things as 
they are, and understanding them aright, and acquiring the temper 
of justice and of charity, than if he were to indulge what, to speak 
plainly, is a kind of fastidious egotism. A man compassed about 
with infirmity, yet a heroic man, is after all better worth knowing 
than either a phantom or a fragment of aman. And indeed unless we 
know the whole man we shall comprehend no fragment aright. It was 
not admirable in Milton that he should have darkened and saddened 
his young wife’s bridal days. It seems at a first glance ridiculous and 
odious that he should have celebrated her flight from his house by 
rushing before the public with a pamphlet on divorce; it seems 
something worse than odious that he should have proposed marriage 
to another woman while Mary still lived, and when Miss Davis, had 
she accepted his proposal, must have sacrificed her reputation, and 
perhaps her happiness, for his sake. Was it not, then, the disgusting 
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Milton who acted thus? No, not the disgusting Milton, but the very 
Milton who beheld the Lady of Comus, and who presents in his 
pamphlets on divorce noble and exalted views on this same subject of 
marriage. When, instead of picking and choosing certain frag- 
ments of Milton and constructing from these a charming vision to 
gratify our own particular sentiment, we come to know and under- 
stand the actual man, we can do justice, and a justice not devoid of 
charity, to the errors of the haughty idealist; we shall find new 
meanings in the Eve and the Dalila of his poems; and if we choose 
to moralise, we may learn the humbling truth that human greatness 
and human infirmity are often near akin, and that to dwell in the 
empyrean, though glorious for a mortal, is not always the best 
preparation for sitting with grace and amiability by the fireside. 

We shall now assume that our student of literature has mastered 
what I have termed the biographical method of study. Inquiring 
how this or that piece of literature came to be what it is, he perceived 
that it belongs to a group of works, all possessing certain charac- 
teristics in common, works all of which proceeded from one and the 
same mind, and he has been led to inquire into the nature of that mind 
and the history of its development. There are qualities possessed 
in common by King Henry IV. and Measure for Measure and Lear 
and The Tempest which cannot be found in Sejanus, or The Jew of 
Malta, or The Broken Heart ; signs and tokens there are which would 
make us cry ‘“ Shakespeare!” were we to discover one of these 
plays for the first time in a copy without title-page or trace of the 
author’s name. But looking farther, our student finds certain com- 
mon characteristics belonging to the plays of Shakespeare and to 
those of Ben Jonson and Marlowe and Ford which he cannot find 
in plays by Dryden, or Lee, or Rowe. It becomes evident to him that 
all Shakespeare’s plays belong to a larger group consisting of the 
works of the Elizabethan age. Thus, seeking to discover how 
Hamlet, or Lear, or The Tempest came to be what it is, he is com- 
pelled to pass beyond the author of those plays, to leave the biogra- 
phical study of literature, and to enter on the wider field of historical 
study. He now needs to know more than an author, he must know 
a period. 

In the study of an individual author the inquirer, as we have 
seen, first investigates the peculiar nature of the author’s genius, 
and then endeavours to trace its development through successive 
stages ; so here, in the historical study of literature, he will seek 
first to understand the leading characteristics of the age, and 
secondly, to follow the movement of the age, observing how it arose 
out of the past, how it culminated, how it prepared the way for a 
new epoch and then declined. To know a period aright we must 
know its outward body and its inward spirit; we must study it in 
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its actions, its passions, and its thought. What were its great 
achievements in the material world and its daily habits of social 
life? What were its dominant emotions? what were its guiding 
ideas? And finally, is there any common element or principle 
which manifests itself alike in ideas, emotions, and action ? 

Can we, for example, perceive any central and ruling tendency in 
the age which Shakespeare and Bacon and Hooker and Spenser 
represent in literature? I have elsewhere ventured to assert that 
a profound interest in reality as opposed to abstractions, a rich feel- 
ing for concrete fact, was the dominant characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan age. The greatest theological thinker of the time was not 
greatly concerned about the abstract dogmas of theology, but gave 
the full force of his mind to laying the foundations and building up, 
like a wise master-builder, the fabric of the Anglican Church. The 
great philosopher of the Elizabethan age looked with disdain on the 
speculations in vacuo, as they appeared to him, of the elder philoso- 
phies; his own discoveries were “ copied,” as he says, “from a very 
ancient model, even the world itself.” He too, like Hooker, desired 
to be a master-builder; he would fain “lay a foundation in the 
human understanding for a holy temple after the model of the 
world.” Light indeed seemed precious to Bacon, but precious 
chiefly in order to the attainment of fruit. Spenser, the dreamer of 
fairyland, in his romantic epic professes not to justify the ways of 
God to man as Milton afterwards professed; he does not, like Pope, 
turn into verse a series of philosophical or pseudo-philosophical 
views concerning the nature and state of man with respect to the 
universe ; he professes no other general intention than “to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” And 
Shakespeare, with his company of fellow-dramatists, is profoundly 
interested in the characters and deeds of men and women, in their rela- 
tions one with another, their joys and sorrows, their loves and 
hatreds, their laughter and their tears; and hence the possibility of 
his great dramatic creations. 

The action, the emotions, and the ideas of an age may to some 
extent, and as a matter of convenience, be studied apart from one 
another; the action, in the lives of statesmen and warriors, and 
above all in records of the social life of the time; the emotions, in 
its poetry and art; the ideas, in the writings of its theologians, 
philosophers, moralists, men of science. But we must also endea- 
vour to see ideas, passions, action, in their vital relations and mutual 
intercourse as parts of a living organism ; that is, we must study 
not only the anatomy but the physiology of the age. There are 
epochs, such as that of the French Revolution, when ideas have 
inflamed passions, and passions have transformed themselves into 
ideas, and when both ideas and passions hurry forward to obtain ex- 
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pression and realisation in some stupendous deed; and such epochs 
of flood and fire seldom pass without displacing old strata and 
creating a new stratum, from which flowers and fruits of kinds 
hitherto unknown will in due time arise. 

I have said that the student will do more than study the cha- 
racteristics of the period; he will watch the life of the period in 
the various moments of its development and its decline. If a writer 
belongs to an age in which a revolution in ideas is accomplishing 
itself, in which old dogmas are passing away, although this great 
fact—the dying of an old faith—may be the central characteristic 
of the epoch, it matters much to the individual whether he is sum- 
moned to take part in the movement at this moment or at that. 
He may arrive at manhood just when the weariness and profound 
indifference, proper to the first moment in the decay and approach- 
ing agony of an old belief, are universal. He will still continue a 
believer, but his belief will be no more than a piece of lifeless cus- 
tom. Or he may belong to the moment of awakening doubt and 
critical inquiry. Or, yet again, to the moment when the negation 
of a received faith has itself become the newer cre ed, when the old 
interests and passions connected with traditional beliefs are alarmed, 
and a combat hand to hand is being waged. Or the epoch of con- 
temptuous jest and mockery may have arrived. Or the first pre- 
sages may already have been felt of the serious faith of the future.’ 

No period of our literature lends itself more naturally to historical 
study, and indeed to biographical study also, than the eighteenth 
century. The sources of information are abundant; material as 
delightful as it is important lies open before the student; he is con- 
stantly in the company of eminent men and interesting women. 
The period is sufficiently remote from our own day to permit us to 
view it dispassionately ; and the chief movements of the time can be 
clearly discerned in their origin, development, and issue. Our his- 
torian of English thought in that century, Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a 
lecture on the study of English Literature, lately delivered at St. 
Andrews, spoke with excellent judgment of acquaintance with 
the philosophy of an age and acquaintance with its social conditions 
as essential to a right ow ledge of its literature. The lecturer did 
not quote an admirable page from the History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century, which is so much to my purpose that I shall 
make amends for Mr. Stephen’s error by copying it here. 


‘The character of an imaginative literature is a function of many forces. It 
depends not only upon the current philosophy, but upon the inherited 
peculiarities of the race, upon its history, its climate, its social and political 

(1) I have drawn my illustration from Jouffroy’s remarkable study, Comment les 
Dogmes finissent. 
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relations, and upon individual peculiarities of mind and temperament, which 
defy all attempt at explanation. Thus, in our English literature of the 
eighteenth century, we can see the reflection of the national character; its 
sturdy common sense; the intellectual shortsightedness which enables it to 
grasp details whilst rejecting general systems; the resulting tendency to com- 
promise, which leads it to acquiesce in heterogeneous masses of opinions; its 
humour, its deep moral feeling, its prejudices, its strong animal propensities, 
and so forth. Or, again, the social development affects the literature. The 
whole tone of thought is evidently coloured by the sentiments of a nation 
definitely emerging from the older organisation to a modern order of society. 
We see the formation of an important middle-class and of an audience com- 
posed, not of solitary students or magnificent nobles, but of merchants, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, and doctors, eager for amusement, delighting in infinite 
personal gossip, and talking over its own peculiarities with ceaseless interest 
in coffee-houses, clubs, and theatres. Nor, again, are the political influences 
unimportant. The cessation of the fierce struggles of the previous century 
culminating in the undisputed supremacy of a parliamentary oligarchy, led to 
a dying out of the vehement discussions which at other periods have occupied 
men’s minds exclusively, and made room for that theological controversy which 
I have described, and which itself disappeared as the political interests revived 
in the last half of the century. Foreign influences, again, would have to be 
considered. French literature was to Dryden and Pope what Italian had been 
to Spenser and Milton; the influence of Bayle may be traced in the earlier 
criticism, as at a later period Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Voltaire profoundly 
affected English thought. The attempt, then, to deduce Pope from Clarke, or 
to connect Swift with Butler, to the neglect of the many conflicting influences, 
would be necessarily illusory. It is not the less true that remarkable analogies 
may be traced between the speculative and the imaginative literature. The 
complex conditions to which I have referred affected both modes of thought; 
and sometimes we may best regard the two manifestations as springing from 
the same root, sometimes as directly influencing each other.” 1 


Between the epoch of Puritan enthusiasm and the epoch of 
revolutionary enthusiasm lies this rich level period of common sense, 
when enthusiasm was discredited and yet could not long be sup- 
pressed. If we would understand its literature aright we should 
study the age not only in the Rape of the Lock and the Essay on Man, 
in The Spectator and Gulliver, in Clarissa and Tom Jones, but in the 
letters of Horace Walpole, and those of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, the pictures of Hogarth, the sermons of Butler, the lives 
of Wesley and Whitfield, the operas and oratorios of Handel, 
the brilliant mockeries of Voltaire, and the tears and raptures of 
Rousseau. 

Once more lifting his eyes and looking abroad, the student of 
English literature will perceive that there are groups of writings 
not arbitrarily formed and larger than can be comprehended within 
any age or even within the history of any nation. He will perceive 
a kinship between Macbeth and The Orphan and Phédre and Le 
Roi s’amuse and the Agamemnon and the Medea. All these belong 
to the dramatic order of writings. What then is the drama? What 
are its laws or principles? How does it differ from the epic? 


(1) History of English Thought, &c., vol. ii. p. 330. 
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What constitutes a tragedy? What are the essentials of a tragic 
plot? What is required in the character of a tragic hero? That is 
to say, the investigator who has examined a piece of literature 
simply in order to know what it is, and who inquiring then how it 
came to be what it is, has studied first the genius of an individual 
author and next the genius of a particular period to which that 
author belongs, is now compelled to take a wider view ; and seeking 
to know whether there be not certain principles common to all 
literature and derived from the general mind of humanity, he 
passes from the biographical and the historical to the philosophical 
study of literature. 

That there are such general laws or principles applying to the 
various forms of literature, in whatever age and in whatever clime 
produced, is certain ; but nowadays the prevalence of the historical 
method, as exercised most commonly within some narrow field, has 
caused a natural timidity in putting forth those large inductions 
which the historical method itself would justify if the range of its 
operation were extended. It is not desirable that the professor of 
English literature should become a lecturer on the science of the 
beautiful or the theory of the fine arts. In and thpough his 
historical criticism, however, will assuredly gleam certain openings 
and vistas leading in the direction of that criticism which I have 
termed philosophical. And if English literature be connected in our 
college and university courses with either Greek or Latin, or French 
or German literature, the thoughtful student can hardly fail to be 
aroused by his comparative studies to consider questions which 
demand an answer from philosophy. Two books which I should 
certainly like to see in the hand of every student of literature are 
the Poetic of Aristotle and Lessing’s Laocoon. 

Epwarp DowDeEN. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES. 


Many books and papers have recently been written to call attention 
to the existence of problems, some of which are so immediately 
pressing as to demand our most serious efforts, while others threaten 
the prosperity and even the stability of our civilization at no distant 
future. Among such books I may mention three especially. Mr. 
Peek’s Social Wreckage, Mr. Arnold White’s Problems of a Great 
City, and Mr. Cotter Morison’s Service of Man. The reader may 
possibly differ from these writers as to the remedies which they 
suggest, but he can hardly deny the grave significance of the facts 
which they record. 

These facts cannot be lightly swept aside with the remark that 
they are “a procession of nightmares.’ Nightmares they may be, 
but they are born not of the disorders of a slumbering fancy, but of 
the grim realities of an advancing civilization, and some of them 
may ride on the breasts of nations as well as of individuals “ in the 
shape of their deadliest sins.’ Nor again will any wise or good 
man urge that some of them only affect the future, and that the 
future may be left to take care of the things of itself. It is only a 
narrow selfishness which can take refuge in the jest, “ Posterity 
never did anything for me; and why should I trouble myself about 
it?” On the contrary, as Mr. John Stuart Mill pointed out in 
such noble terms in the House of Commons in October, 1866, every 
living man is bound to posterity by the closest ties, and it is by the 
claims of posterity that his main duties must be determined. “ All 
that we owe to the great masters of human thought and human 
emotion is ours because those old heroes have cared for and have 
taken thought for posterity.”’ 

To the mind of one who, like myself, is a perpetual witness of the 
sad and apparently irremediable curses which are at work among the 
lowest orders of society, the considerations with which I here must 
deal are painfully present. They are present not as disagreeable 
abstractions which may be banished from the thoughts, but as con- 
crete and continuous evils. They may not be dismissed with the 
egotism of fastidiousness. We must not suffer ourselves to grow tired 
by their reiteration. The remedy for our social difficulties is only to 
be found in the manly and heroic determination of all good men, 
whatever may be their position, that, so far as they are concerned, 
no effort shall be left untried which seems to offer the least chance 
of improving the conditions of our national life, and “ raising strong 
hands to bring Heaven a little nearer to this our earth.” 

Once more then I would briefly recount some of the most serious 
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factors in those moral, social, and religious difficulties with which all 
have to cope who, whether they call themselves Christians or 
Secularists, have any love for their brother men. 

1. The growth of population constitutes one of the most threaten- 
ing elements in contemporary history. It is believed that popula- 
tion has increased more since the beginning of this century than 
during the six hundred years which followed the Conquest. And it 
tends to increase continually by ever-larger natural increments. The 
deepening feeling of humanity, the progress of medical science, the 
improvement of sanitation, wise legislative interference with those 
baser instincts of individual selfishness which are reckless about the 
destruction of communities, and, as a consequence of these condi- 
tions, the increase of longevity, the diminution of infant mortality, 
the prevention of famines, the infrequency of war and the mitiga- 
tion of its horrors—all tend to make the growth of population in- 
creasingly rapid. The rate of increase in the decennium 1871—1881 
was 14°36 per cent. upon the number living at the previous census, 
and was higher than in any decennium except in 1831—1841. 
The rapid growth of the past decennium was due (we are told in the 
returns) to the fact that “the birth-rate was unusually high, while 
the death-rate was still more unusually low. Thus in 1831—1841 
the mean annual birth-rate was 32°61, and the mean annual death- 


rate was 22°33; but in the decade 1871—1881 the corresponding 
birth-rate was 35°35, and the death-rate only 21:27. In other 
words, nearly 300,000 more persons survived and nearly 27,000 
more persons were born than would have been expected from the 


returns of the previous census.” ' 


We are not therefore surprised that one of the most thoughtful 
and clear-headed of our statesmen—the Earl of Derby—said in a 
recent speech, “‘ The question of Malthusianism is again upon us.” 
By Malthusianism nothing more is meant than a recognition of the 
fact that population normally tends to increase at a rate more 
rapid than any normal increase in the production of food. Without 
pledging themselves to the pedantic and untenable formula of 
Malthus, that population increases in geometrical progression and 
the production of food only in arithmetical progression, many recent 
thinkers believe that he was theoretically right, both in his premisses 
and in his general conclusions, and that his views were only falsified 
by the discovery of steam and the consequent facility of distributing 
food—the immense factors of a new prosperity, which can only be 
regarded as exceptional, and which no foresight could have antici- 


(1) Till recently the population of the United States was doubling itself in every 
twenty-five years. See Scribner's Statistical Atlas. Many persons are alarmed at the 
enormously increasing population of Hindostan, where the British Government has 
righteously removed many of the old checks of misery, starvation, tyranny, and war. 
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pated. Mr. Morison goes so far as to speak of the necessity for 
staying “the desolating tide of children;” and though the phrase 
comes upon us almost like a blow, it is clear that causes are at work 
in the population which show that the difficulty of obtaining a living 
is markedly on the increase. For in 1886 the registered marriages 
gave a rate of 14:1 persons per thousand, and this is “the J/owest 
marriage rate recorded since civil registration began.” In 1860 the 
marriage rate was 17:1 per thousand. In 1873 it rose as high as 
17°6.'_ The prevalence of the same necessary prudence is shown 
further by the fact that the mean ayes at marriage have been gradually 
rising since 1873. The mean ages for marriages of bachelors and 
spinsters for the year 1886 are the highest yet recorded, being 28:2 
for men, and 25-9 for women.? Undoubtedly this prudential post- 
ponement of marriage ‘and acceptance of celibacy as a necessity is 
beginning to act as a check on the vast increase of population among 
the more serious, earnest, and self-denying classes of the nation.® 

2. But, on the other hand, the growth of population under its 
present conditions means increasingly what has been called “th 
survival of the unfittest.” Men and women seem to marry late in 
proportion to the dignity of their position, and their power to esti- 
mate with due thoughtfulness the responsibilities of marriage. In 
the professional and independent classes the average age of marriage 
is for bachelors 31:22, for spinsters 26-40. For miners, on the other 
hand, it sinks down to 24:16 and 22-46, and for labourers and 
artisans to 25 and 23. Thus of the 53 per thousand males and 193 
per thousand females who in London marry under age, it is seen by 
statistics that the immense majority are of the artisan and coster- 
monger class. It is believed that the rate of the increase of the 
population is 10 per cent. more rapid in the squalid than in the 
prosperous districts of London, and that there are many per cent. 
more marriages of mere boys and girls of immature age in Bethnal 
Green than in St. George’s, Hanover Square.t There are few London 
clergymen in poor parishes who are not familiar with the marriages 
of wretched minors, who have difficulty in providing the insignifi- 
cant wedding fee, who do not possess more capital between them 
than what may suffice to stock a barrow with greens or periwinkles 

(1) See Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar General, 1886, p. 5. 

(2) Ibid., p. 7. 

(3) Since this paper was written I have read Professor Huxley’s remarkable article 
on the struggle for existence. ‘‘So long,” he says—amid much more to the samo 
effect—‘‘ as unlimited multiplication goes on, no social organization that has ever been 
devised, will deliver society from the tendency to be destroyed by the reproduction 
within ftself of the intensest form of the struggle for existence, the limitation of which 
is the object of society.” 

(4) In 1884, 14,818 men married in England under age, and 74,004 at twenty-one. 
The practice of marriage by men under age has increased since 1841 from 4°38 per cent. 
to 7°25 in 1884. (Arnold White, Problems of a Great City, p. 63.) 
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and to hire a room for a single week, and who, in the phrase of Mr. 
Arnold White, “marry within half-a-crown of destitution.”’” It is 
such marriages as these which flood our streets with the terrible 
swarms of dirty, precocious, rickety children, half fed and _ half 
dressed, who horrify us by their aspect in the filthy by-lanes of 
Westminster or Whitechapel, and who make us think that Mr. 
Henry George was not far wrong when he said that “the Huns 
and Vandals who will shipwreck our modern civilization are being 
bred, not in the steppes of Asia, but in the slums and alleys of great 
cities.” ? 

3. The old sweet rural life of England, which, if it was by 
no means |idyllic, yet had many wholesome and happy elements, is 
coming rdpidly to an end. The young men will not stay in the 
country villages. The population of the little country towns is 
stationary or retrogressive, while that of the cities is swelled out 
of all proportion. In 1861 there were already 172 dwellers in 
towns to 100 dwellers in rural districts; in 1871 the number had 
risen to 192; in 1881 it had reached 212—or somewhat more than two 
fo one.” London in this respect is typical. Its population now 
exceeds that of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg combined. 
It is larger than the aggregate population of our nineteen largest 
provincial towns. In the decade 1871—1881 it added 562,223 to 
the number of its inhabitants. It has doubled itself in forty-one 
years, while the population of Englund and Wales has taken fifty- 
seven years to double itself. ‘ Whereas at the beginning of the 
century, out of nine inhabitants of England and Wales one lived in 
London, the proportion has now risen to one out of seven.” The 
population of the outer ring of London increased 50 per cent. in 
the decennium 1871—1881. London is now adding to her enormous 
population 70,000 souls a year—a city larger than Exeter; and its 
dangerous plethora is swelled by the continuous influx of hosts of 
pauper foreigners, who, almost from the week of their arrival, begin 
to live on the rates, who help to crowd out our own labourers, and 
who can add nothing to the general life but unsatisfied appetites, 
and that unskilled labour of the poorest kind with which the labour 
market is already glutted to repletion. In the third week of 
December, 1886, no less than 103,968 paupers were relieved, and 
this does not include vagrants and criminals. Nor are “ the masses” 

(1) ‘“* The undue increase of the population is closely connected with extreme destitu- 
tion.’’ (Report of the Mansion House Committee of 1885.) 

(2) Census of England and Wales, 1881, vol. iv., p. 10. The same process is also 
going on in France, when in 1846 the rural population was 76°58 per cent., and even in 
1866 had sunk to only 58°30 per cent. Indeed this is the present tendency in most 
nations. In the United States since 1790 the proportion of the urban element in the 
population has risen from 1 in 33 to nearly 1 in every 4. (Scribner, Statistical Atlas of 
the U. S., p. xlv.) 

(3) Census of England and Wales, 1881, p. 11. 
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so content with the lot of pauperism as they were a generation back. 
He who bends down his ear low enough to listen may hear a mur- 
muring of the ground-swell in the lower deeps of humanity which 
at no distant date may burst into a terrific storm. 

4. The growth of great cities is no mere harmless factor of 
national life. It has been said by a physician that “ great cities are 
the graves of the physique of our race ;” it is much to be feared that 
to vast multitudes they become, to a still greater extent, the graves 
of its morale. With their seething, over-crowded, vicious, stimu- 
lating life, they tend to be in an evil sense “centres of furious 
vitality; an ever-growing torrent of children poured into an environ- 
ment of wretchedness and vice.” Let the fact speak for itself that 
the unblushing protrusion, if not the actual existence, of temptation 
is more discreditable in some of the great thoroughfares of London 
than in any city of civilized Europe—some say even of the civilized 
world. In London there are 60,000 families—“ sons and daughters 
of misery, and the multitude ready to perish ’?—who live in single 
rooms ; and 30,000 yet more wretched, if that be conceivable, who 
have no regular home at all. It is said that 80,000 fallen women, 
whose condition involves a frightful area of retributive misery, are 
offered in sacrifice to the Moloch of men’s disordered selfishness in 
London streets. Of criminals, 73,000 are yearly arrested. In 1887 
the actual prison population was 14,966, and the total number of 
persons imprisoned was 163,048. “The metropolitan prisons contain 
about 21 per cent. of the whole female prison population.”* 

South London, of which great part consisted but a short time ago 
of fields and suburban villages, now numbers 800,000 souls. By a 
sort of centrifugal impulse the well-to-do are ever breaking away 
into the outer rings of the circle. The inner ring, beginning from 
the river, is composed of the poorest, “ living in rookeries and slums 
of which the squalor is aggravated by the decay and bad construc- 
tion of old buildings;” so that on the southern banks of the 
Thames is a “levelling, poverty-striking, slum-creating power ”’— 
“a vast city of the poor which every year is spreading, and the bounds 
of which it is unlikely that the present generation will see drawn.” * 

5. It will be conceded by almost all readers that, whatever be the 
moral and social dangers which threaten the future they cannot but 
be intensified to an indefinite degree if religion loses its hold upon 
the masses of the people. And it must, we fear, be admitted that if 
the absolute irreligion of the masses cannot be broadly asserted, yet 
thousands of the population in our great cities have drifted beyond 
the range of church ordinances and church ministrations. Every 
one who is conversant with the habits of the poor is aware that 
(1) See Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, pp. 1, 2. 

(2) Report of the Record Commission, 1888. 
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many of them—both men and women—never enter any place of 
worship, except, it may be, now and then on some very special 
occasion. Many of them care nothing about Christianity, its beliefs 
or its practices. A mission clergyman, labouring in a poor district, 
has told us that the language frequently addressed to him is, “‘ What 
you say may be true, perhaps, but we don’t care twopence about it.” 
“Christianity ’”’—such is the deliberate conclusion of the Record 
Commissioners—‘“ is not in possession of South London ;” and they 
attribute this indifference neither to hostility nor scepticism, but to 
“the straining of every sense and the absorption of every power in 
the struggle for existence which extreme poverty produces.” * 
“ Leaden indifference to religion, the result of hopeless penury, is 
settling down more and more into the hearts of the people, and is 
making religious work harder and harder.” The Church has to 
keep pace, not only with the immense demands of her rapidly-multi- 
plying population, but also with long-accumulated arrears caused 
by the neglect and somnolence of other days. It is true of much 
larger areas than South London that “if things once begin to slide 
back, there can, humanly speaking, be no recovery; the land will 
quickly become virtually heathen, and there will then be less chance 
of Christianity acquiring possession in South London than in Central 
Africa.”’ “ This terrible flood of sin and misery is gaining upon us,” 
says the author of The Bitter Cry of Outcast London. It is rising 
every day. 
il. 

We may specially mention three overt symptoms in which the 
evils of great cities break out with the utmost fury :—Prostitution, 
betting and gambling, and drink. 

(i.) The first of these evils can hardly be dealt with here; but it 
surely may be and ought to be said that there can be no reason in 
the nature of things for the singularly disgraceful condition of some 
of our great thoroughfares. The deplorable degradation to which 
these miserable victims of men’s lawless and selfish passions are 
reduced may incidentally be illustrated by the fact that no less than 
20,525 of this wretched class were in 1886 apprehended and pro- 
ceeded against for various offences against the law. The rescue of 
all this wasted and ruined humanity is surely a matter which 
deserves the notice of a Legislature which constantly interferes for 
the protection of salmon and hares. And seeing that there are in 
London some 300,000 young men engaged in commerce, it is 
monstrous that they should be unable to return from their business 
at late hours without incessant and disgraceful solicitations. 

1 “One street off Leicester Square contains 246 families, and only 12 of these are 


even represented at the house of God. In one district of St. George’s in the East there 
are 89 persons who attend church out of 4,235.”—TZhe Bitter Cry of Outcast London. 
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(ii.) It is greatly to be feared that betting and gambling are 
assuming proportions more and more serious. Here again we may 
appeal to the facts brought out by the private inquiries of a news- 
paper commission. The British Weekly has been publishing a series 
of articles under the head of “Tempted London.” Here we read 
that “it is difficult to realise how wide:a hold the habit of betting 


has upon the young men of London.”’ 


Beginning with sweepstakes— 
in almost every warehouse, shop, and office—for the Derby or the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, it develops into an eager hunting 
for “tips” from “ horsey” persons and “ knowing” barmaids, and 
into absorbing study of sporting newspapers, ull in servant-men and 
clerks and shopmen it often culminates in fraud, embezzlement, 
forgery, theft, disgrace, and final ruin. Gambling, too, with all its 
consequent evils, is greatly on the increase. ‘There is scarce a 
district in the metropolis in which gambling clubs do not exist. 
From Hampstead to Camberwell, from Bayswater to Clerkenwell, in 
side streets and main thoroughfares, it is not too much to say that 
wherever you may be standing you are not more than five or ten 


minutes’ walk from a gambling-house. In these dens, and by them 
5 i) ? 7 ’ 


thousands of men reduce themselves, and, what is more, those 
dependent on them, to various degrees of wretchedness and misery.” 

(iii.) The monster evil of England at this moment is still drink. 
It is, to use the phrase applied by Emerson to the far less universal 
and overwhelming evil of slavery, ‘‘an accursed mountain of sorrow.” 
I know no subject on which the national conscience is so fatally 
seared as it were with a hot iron. I think that it would be impossible 
that the demand for searching and radical reform in our drink 
legislation could be opposed, as it is, by fatuous jokes and decrepit 
epigrams if those who have so long successfully resisted the righteous 
demand of suffering multitudes’ could only see, as the parish clergy- 
man, the prison chaplain, and the hospital surgeon see, the hideous 
train of ruin, disease, and unutterable wretchedness which the present 
condition of our liquor traffic entails. I can answer for it that 
in my own parish—which contains many of the poorest—there 
would be hardly any crime, or absolute destitution, or hopeless 
misery, if we could eliminate the curse of drink, fostered by multi- 
tudes of needless gin-shops. We spend on drink directly nearly 
126,000,000 of pounds a year, and indirectly a sum almost incon- 
ceivable. In the Judicial Statistics for 1886, p. xx., I find that 
165,139 persons were summarily proceeded against for being drunk 


(1) It is a fact worth the notice of Members of Parliament, that in spite of the ruth- 
less tyranny of the drink-ring, in a recent house-to-house canvass in Scotland 71,408 
persons voted for power to suppress the liquor traffic, aguinst only 5,527 who voted 
against it. In other words, the preponderance of those in favour of stringent drink 
legislation was thirteen to one. (Annual Report of the U. K. Alliance for 1887, p. 22.) 
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and disorderly. In the London district about 30,000 are yearly 
arrested for drunkenness, and of these 15,600 are women. The 
numbers may mean nothing to some readers, to others they mean 
crimes of every degree of violence and infamy—the fiendish kicking 
and beating and maiming of wives, the brutal ill-treatment of young 
children, the overlaying and slow murder and starvation of tens of 
thousands of infants, the empoisonment of blood in another genera- 
tion of criminals and harlots. For the number of those arrested for 
drunkenness is known to be a very small fraction of the number of 
drunkards.’ The drink traffic is strong in the influence of wealthy 
capitalists, and brewers and gin distillers are freely elevated to the 
House of Lords. In defence of our present drink laws there is a 
banded union of the triple forces of ignorance, appetite, and interest. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that drink is the chief cause of our 
worst national disgraces as a nation; that we sin, and have been 
sinning for years, with a high hand, against God and man, by 
forcing our drink on the helpless childhood of the world; that we 
are decimating and demoralising and even destroying the poor 
aboriginal races with which we come in contact; that from John o’ 
Groat’s house to Land’s End we defile our own country with the 
curse of ardent spirits; and that “ intoxicating drink is the greatest 
factor of crime, pauperism, orphanhood, prostitution, insanity, and 
disease.”’” 
III. 

In what direction are we to look for the remedies of these evils ? 
I should indeed be vain, and worse than vain, if I thought that I 
could suggest any panacea, or even any swift or certain palliative ; 
but even to be fully aware of the perils of the present and the future 
is in itself an advantage, for it necessitates seriousness and effort. 
“With public sentiment,” said President Lincoln, “ nothing can fail, 
without it nothing can succeed. He who moulds sentiments goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes.” When once the attention of 
the community in general and not only of the earnest-minded is 


> 


aroused, some at least of our existing evils will be consumed—as was 
the iniquity of the slave trade—in the kindling flame of national 
indignation. At any rate, the concurrence of many efforts, each 
applied in the direction which seems most hopeful to the individual 
worker, cannot fail in the long run to produce a visible amelioration. 

(i.) Many would bid us trust in the general laws of progress. But 


(1) There were also 11,616 other offences under the Licensing Act of 1877. 

(2) For instance, in the Judicial Statistics for 1886 (p. 21), only 9,585 of the 
criminals are recorded as habitual drunkards (exclusive of those habitual drunkards who 
are known thieves, vagrants, &c.). The greater part of the crime and misery caused 
by drink never comes to light at all. 

(3) F. Newman’s Jiscellanies, ii., 390. 
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not to dwell on the fact that there is often retrogression as well as 
progress in the history of nations, the workings of social progress are 
apt to be terribly slow, and meanwhile generations of the wretched 
are being swept away. Civilization sometimes does no more than to 
“skin and film the ulcerous place.” It may diminish the brutality 
of vice without eradicating its malignity, and may drive inward the 
symptoms without curing the disease. It tends very frequently, as 
perhaps it is now tending, rather to increase the wealth of the few than 
to elevate the condition of the many. In not a few nations the 
world has seen the spectacle of 
‘* First freedom, and then glory; when these fail 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last.” 

As Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “‘ There is no mere political alchemy 
by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 

(ii.) Still less possible is it to trust to the vague and unorganized 
instincts of philanthropy. ‘“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 
But this is the last thing which is usually done by the philanthropy 
which takes the commonest forms of almsgiving. Wise and generous 
stewardship of wealth—self-denying realization of the truth that the 
poor and the sick and the miserable are entrusted to the common 
care of all men—will work to far larger ends than the immediate 
relief of passing want. There is much existing ‘“ charity” which, 
so far from being beneficial, tends only to deepen the lazy stream 
of pauperism and to swell the raging Phlegethon of drink. 

(iii.) It is more painful to confess our disappointment as to the 
high hopes which were once attached to the spread of national edu- 
cation. That the Act of 1870 has produced many blessed effects we 
most thankfully admit, but it has failed to achieve anything like 


so much as we had once anticipated. ‘ Popular education,” says 
Professor Goldwin Smith, “has gone far enough to make the masses 
think—-not far enough to make them think deeply ; they read what 
falls in with their aspirations, and their minds run in the grooves 
thus formed ; flattering theories make way rapidly, and, like religious 
doctrines, are imbibed without examination by credulous and un- 


critical minds.” A stronger and ever strongér conviction is arising 
in many minds that our existing scheme of national education 
requires radical revision. It produces poorer intellectual results than 
the educational system of France and Germany at far greater cost. It 
is too doctrinaire ; too much infected by a somewhat coarse standard 
of ‘payment by results ;’’ too much an education of books, and facts, 
and cram, and inspectors, and examinations; too little an education 
of the hand and of the heart. It leaves thousands without any 
means of earning their bread,’ while it widens the area of bitter 

(1) “ We must keep in view, as a cardinal maxim, the first objective point in all popu- 
lar elementary education, the Primo vivere, deinde philosophari” (Chadwick). “ 'Three- 
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discontent. It does not in the least enable us to hold our own 
against foreign competition. It tends disastrously to multiply the 
appalling superfluity of struggling clerkdom.' ‘ After twenty years 
of education,” says the Rev. 8. D. Barnett, as the result of his 
experience in the East End, “we have neither taught self-respect 
nor the means of earning a livelihood; our streets are filled with a 
mob of careless youths, and our labour market overstocked with 
workers whose work is not worth fourpence an hour.” 

(iv.) I see no remedy except in social legislation, in the spread of 
religious influences, and, above all, in an universal awakenment of the 
sense of responsibility, a general shaking off of the spirit of immoral 
acquiescence. The only effectual remedies for the evils of pauperism, 
vice, and ignorance must be found in a fuller energy of the common 
work of the Church of God. Without waiving for a moment my own 
most loyal and convinced allegiance to the Church of England, yet for 
all present purposes I would willingly extend the meaning of the phrase 
beyond its technical significance. I would include in it all in whom 
kindness habitually overcomes selfishness ; all who have consciously 
and deliberately devoted themselves to the service of their fellow men. 
If all these recognise that their duty extends far beyond the égoisme a 


”» 


plusieurs—the “ slightly expanded egotism ” of the domestic circle— 
they will soon add to their numbers an exceeding great army whose 
combined efforts can hardly be in vain. 

For the evils which rise from overpopulation and the growth of 
great cities there is no remedy which the Church can recognise 
except, on the one hand, in the steady, thoughtful, systematic 
improvement of the entire social environment of the poor, and, on 
the other, in the patient inculcation of the laws of prudence and self- 
restraint. The name of the pure and virtuous Malthus must not be 
dishonoured by associating it with dangerous or immoral theories. 
The one general remedy which he urged was moral restraint, and 
the one rule on which he insisted was “ Do not marry till you are 
well able to support a family.” It would be as unjust to connect 
his name with any suggestions of recent times as to connect it with 
the vice and infanticide of Tartary or Tierra del Fuego. 

There are a few who rest their hopes upon Socialism ; but Socialism 
offers no remedy. The very word is so vague as to be all but mean- 
ingless, and Socialists can point to no single kingdom, or even small 
community, in which, even under circumstances which might seem 
to have been ideally favourable, their suggested remedies have been 

a , Od 
tenths of the young criminals sent to the penitentiaries have enjoyed school advantages 
but three-fourths of them have never learnt to do an honest stroke of work ” (Phila- 
delphia Times). 

(1) It is mentioned in the British Weekly (Oct. 7, 1887) that a London lawyer who 
advertised fora clerk at £70 a year got some 1,300 answers. This is very far from being 
an isolated experience ; the same kind of thing occurs constantly. 
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successful, The natural issue of communism seems to be the car- 
magnole and the guillotine, cities blazing with petroleum, and strects 
red with blood. But we may place some just hopes in a thought- 
ful and patriotic legislation. When the legislation of a people keeps 
pace with the demands of its awakened conscience, evils can be 
attacked at their very source. No small part of the reason why 
there are some 25,000 of the unemployed in London lies in the 
recklessness, the thriftlessness, the uncleanliness, and the despair 
induced by overcrowding, by filthy tenements, and above all by 
drink. While such a state of things is being perpetuated by a 
greedy individual selfishness, it is immoral to sneer at all social 
legislation as “ grandmotherly.” Indefinite good has been done, in 
this reign alone, by the Factory Acts, the Climbing Boys Act, the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act, the Employers’ Liability Act, the various 
Sanitary Acts, the Act for the Suppression of Obscene Literature, 
the Workmen’s Wages Act, and many others of a similar tendency. 
The Statute Book may often be ennobled into the best means of 
educating the conscience of the people. Heedless of the pleas of 
“vested interests” in trades which are prolific causes of human 
ruin, let the Legislature lay a stern hand on the owners of rotting 
tenements ; let it put an embargo on pauper immigration ; let it 
check immature and destitute marriages ; let it enforce with greater 
stringency the laws against betting and gambling and bad houses ; 
let it address itself to the task of cleansing the Augean stable of 
our worst streets; let it do something for the youths of the age 
between fifteen and twenty—the age during which every criminal 
career is begun; above all let it swallow formule, and, by an <Act 
far more immediately necessary for the alleviation of human misery 
and destruction than the Acts for abolishing the slave trade and 
emancipating the slave, let it render a service incomparably greater 
than any other which is in its power, by grappling resolutely and at 
once with the drink question. Let it give honest effect to the 
abstract resolutions on the subject which it has thrice passed, and 
with increasing majorities, but has with deplorable callousness left 
to perish of inanition. We do not ask legislators to make a nation 
sober by Act of Parliament; we only ask it not to make a nation 
drunk. There are in England about 180,000 public houses,’ of 
which many are what Earl Cairns called “ gins and traps of ruin ;” 
to which nearly every judge upon the bench has pointed as the 
most fruitful causes and centres of crime; and of which even the 
President of a Liquor Defence Association demanded that 60,000 
should be immediately suppressed. There are some which he de- 
scribed as “‘ seething hells of immorality and vice,” and surely there 
must be something essentially rotten in the condition of our licensing 


(1) In London there are over 20,000. 
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laws if yet these can be, and, as he says, will be “ galvanized into 
putrescent existence by the action of the brewers’ battery.” 

Nor does the evil of drink in these places stand alone. Many 
public-houses are the resort of bad characters of both sexes ; in many 
unlawful games of cards are played; in many the barmaids are, to 
their own ruin, made the chief attraction. Others flourish by virtue 
of their free-and-easy clubs, and their connection with gambling 
hells and dancing saloons where every one can stay till six o’clock 
in the morning, and the subscription for membership is about half- 
a-crown a year. These “clubs,” of which there are some 4,000 in Lon- 
don, “ comprise within a limited area everything that is demoralizing 
and degrading in the temptations that assail the young of both 
sexes,” 

The nation will not have given even a rudimentary proof that it 
intends to grapple in earnest with existing evils until it has forced its 
Legislature to shilly-shally no longer in dealing with the awful ruin 
and demoralization caused by drink. 

But while we sadly await the protective interference of a Legisla- 
ture swayed by the demands of the awakened national conscience, 
while we sce session after session wasted in wranglings over the 
exorbitant claims of one small fragment of the kingdom, how is any 
ameliorating influence to be brought to bear on the teeming myriads 
in the crowded streets of our great cities ? 

So far as I can see there is noagency for this task except that of the 
various religious bodies, and especially that of the Church of England, 
on which falls, from its natural position, the widest and deepest 
responsibility. 

Few, I think, are at all aware of the immense, inestimable, and 
almost solitary work achieved for the nation by the parochial organiza- 
tion of the Church of England. There are multitudes of “ philan- 
thropists’ who talk as if their nostrums could alone be efficient, 
who yet quietly ignore the fact that to myriads of the poorest, the 
most degraded, and even the most criminal, the visit of the clergy- 
man or of those who work with him and under his influence is the 
sole remaining link to civilization. There are areas of wretchedness 
unvisited by any human foot on errands of mercy except by the 
clergyman, and those good men and women who—not content to do 
by proxy their duty to their neighbour—aid him with their voluntary 
enthusiasm. It has long been my conviction that if this agency were 
removed—and by disestablishment it would in time be seriously 
weakened—the result would be immediately traceable in an aggrava- 
tion of every existent evil. Apart from all that is distinctive in their 
religious teaching, the mere police work and social work done by the 
clergy—in staving off the worst consequences of destitution; in 
teaching and guarding the young; in keeping youths out of mischief 
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and temptation ; in reminding the lowest of the low that their best 
interests are still very dear to those far above them in social posi- 
tion; in rescuing the fallen; in averting ruin from the tempted; 
in giving premiums and opportunities for thrift and providence ; in 
keeping mothers from hopeless drunkenness and fatal neglect of 
their husbands and children—even this indirect work of the clergy 
is to the nation of priceless value, and anything done to strengthen 
it is a direct contribution to our national well-being. 

The ideal of the parochial system is that every member of the 
entire parish, and especially its lowest inhabitants, should be known 
to and visited by the clergyman; and in this way a work of good 
is daily going on which can hardly be measured by arithmetic. Yet 
the parochial system labours under two serious elements of weak- 
ness. On the one hand some of our town parishes have become so 
unwieldy that the clergyman is doomed to practical inefficacy by the 
multitudes with whom he has to deal, the gigantic evils with which 
he has to cope, and the wholly inadequate resources with which he has 
to work. Besides this there is in our parochial work a fatally exclu- 
sive clerical element. It ought to depend on the ten, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand parishioners, or at any rate on the great body of the 
laity who are able and willing to work ; it does depend to a most dis- 
proportionate degree on the individual clergyman, and his accidental 
possession or lack of those qualities which the Americans describe by 
the word “magnetism.” When a strong clergy means a_ weak 
laity, and an active clergy implies a supine laity, then they mean 
also an inefficient and failing church. But since it is much easier 
to deal with limited areas than with immense cities I am convinced 
that the parochial organization, worked by the awakening energies 
of the laity in conjunction with the efforts of the clergy, furnishes 
us with the most effective existing means for teaching and elevating 
the great masses of the population, and thereby teaching them the 
lessons of temperance and self-restraint and ameliorating their social 
condition. 

It is true, and is an element of special hopefulness in our national 
life, that the laity are beginning, in increasing numbers, to recog- 
nize their responsibility. No layman, who has the least desire to 
take part in the struggle against vice and misery, can fail to find a 
fitting sphere for his energies. In America, to a far greater extent 
than in England, the lay members of the congregation save their 
clergy from the purely secular labour of serving tables, and leave 
them more free for their religious duties by relieving them of all 
anxiety about the maintenance of churches and the support of 
charities. Even in this way much good might be easily effected; but 
a far vaster work for good will be accomplished when the whole 
body of Christians feel that their individual duties to their poorest 
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and most suffering neighbours will never be adequately discharged 
so long as they are devolved so disproportionately upon the clerical 
order. 

We may be thankful for all that is being effected throughout the 
length and breadth of England by the innumerable parochial 
agencies which now benefit so large a multitude. But something is 
wanted far more aggressive, more energetic, more individual, more 
absolutely self-denying. And it is a work which cannot effectually 
be done by the clergy only. There are after all but 24,000 ordained 
ministers in the Church of England, and a smaller number in 
the other religious bodies. We want not tens of thousands but 
hundreds of thousands of workers, and workers who shall be such 
in something more than name, The dangers which threaten us will 
never be averted until there is no single good man or woman in any 
sphere of life who does not realise the individual responsibility for 
the general condition, and who is not labouring in some direst, 
definite, self-denying way to rescue those who are perishing from 
the action of preventable evils. If England is to rise to the grandeur 
of her position as a Christian nation, whose language will ere long be 
spoken by one-third of the inhabitants of the world, if she is to hold 
her own amid the ever keener competition of nations, if she is to be 
still, in battle-brunt and moral dignity, the England of Elizabeth and 
the England of Milton, there must be deeper seriousness and more 
systematic effort than now exists. Without a manlier moral fibre 
and more strenuously general self-sacrifice, vice and discontent, 
anarchy and socialism will soon have gathered a force which will be 
irresistible by the enfeeblement born of cynicism, luxury, selfishness, 
and irreligion. We want a new order of clergy who, bound by vows, 
not lifelong but temporary and revocable, will make their homes (as 
Mr. Evelyn Denison did) among the poor, sharing their burdens, 
costing nothing; living simply on their own small means and the 
voluntary offerings of those to whom they minister ; working among 
the most wretched with brotherliness and sympathy ; becoming their 
guides and counsellors by proving themselves their benefactors and 
friends. With this we want an army of laymen, who like the Fran- 
ciscan tertiaries, but with more diffusive and more instructed energy, 
will deliberately devote their lives to the improvement of the world. 
The Greek historian tells how in the decisive battle of a nation’s 
destiny every one thought that where he was not fighting the 
great cause would be lost. When a similar conviction inspires the 
efforts of all who would fain live worthy lives we shall learn to smile 
at problems which owe their chief terror to the fact that the majority 
still regard them with apathy or with despair. 


F. W. Farrar. 





GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
a 


Tue first artists, in any line, are doubtless not those whose general 
ideas about their art are most often on their lips—those who most 
abound in precept, apology and formula and can best tell us the 
reasons and the philosophy of things. We know the first usually 
by their energetic practice, the const: mey with which they apply 
their principles and the serenity with whic h th sey leave us to hunt for 
their secret in the illustration, the concrete example. None the less 
it often happens that a valid artist flashes upon us for a moment the 
light by which he works, utters his mystery and shows us the rule by 
which he holds it just that he should be measured. This accident is 
happiest, I think, when it is soonest over; the shortest explanations 
of the products of genius are the best, and there is many a creator of 
living figures whose friends, however full of faith in his inspiration, 
will do well to pray for him when he sallies forth into the dim 
wilderness of theory. The doctrine is apt to be so much less inspired 
than the work, the work is often so much more intelligent than the 
doctrine. M. Guy de Maupassant has lately traversed with a firm 
and rapid step a literary crisis of this kind; he has clambered safely 
up the bank at the farther end of the morass. If he has relieved 
himself in the preface to Pierre et Jean, the last-published of his 
tales, he has also rendered a service to his friends; he has not only 
come home in a recognizable plight, escaping gross disaster with a 
success which even his extreme good sense was far from making in 
advance a matter of course, but he has expressed in intelligible terms 
(that by itself is a ground of felicitation) his most general idea, his 
own sense of his direction. He has arranged, as it were, the light 
in which he wishes to sit. If it is a question of attempting, under 
however many disadvantages, a sketch of him, the critic’s business 
therefore is simplified : there will be no difficulty about placing him, 
for he himself has chosen the spot, he has made the chalk-mark on 
the floor. 

I may as well say at once that in dissertation M. de Maupassant 
does not write with his best pen ; the philosopher in his composition 
is perceptibly inferior to the story-teller. I would rather have 
written half a page of Boule de Suif than the whole of the introduc- 
tion to Flaubert’s Letters to Madame Sand; and his little disquisition 
on the novel in general, attached to that particular example of it 
which he has just put forth,’ is considerably less to the point than 


(1) Pierre et Jean. Paris: Ollendorff, 1888. 
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the masterpiece which it ushers in. In short, as a commentator 
M. de Maupassant is slightly vulgar, while as an artist he is wonder- 
fully rare. Of course we must, in judging a writer, take one thing 
with another, and if I could make up my mind that M. de Maupassant 
is weak in theory it would almost make me like him better, render 
him more approachable, give him the touch of softness that he lacks 
and show us a human flaw. The most general quality of the author 
of La Maison Tellier and Bel-Ami, the impression that remains last, 
after the others have been accounted for, is an essential hardness— 
hardness of form, hardness of nature; and it would put us more at 
ease to find that if the fact with him (the fact of execution) is so 
extraordinarily definite and adequate, his explanations, after it, were 
a little vague and sentimental. But I am not sure that he must even 
be held foolish to have noticed the race of critics ; he is at any rate 
so much less foolish than several of that fraternity. He has said his 
say concisely and as if he were saying it once for all. In fine his 
readers must be grateful to him for such a passage as that in which 
he remarks that whereas the public at large very legitimately says to 
a writer, “Console me, amuse me, terrify me, make me cry, make 
me dream, or make me think,” what the sincere critic says is, “ Make 
me something fine in the form that shall suit you best, according to 
your temperament.” This seems to me to put into a nutshell the 
whole question of the different classes of fiction, concerning which 
there has recently been so much discourse. There are simply as 
many different kinds as there are persons practising the art, for if a 
picture, a tale, or a novel is a direct impression of life (and that 
surely constitutes its interest and value), the impression will vary 
according to the plate that takes it, the particular structure and 
mixture of the recipient. 

Iam not sure that I know what M. de Maupassant means when 
he says, “ The critic shall appreciate the result only according to the 
nature of the effort; he has no right to concern himself with ten- 
dencies.”” The second clause of that observation strikes me as rather 
in the air, thanks to the vagueness of the last word. But our author 
adds to the definiteness of his contention when he goes on to say that 
any form of the novel is simply a vision of the world from the 
standpoint of a person constituted after a certain fashion and that 
it is therefore absurd to say that there is, for the novelist’s use, only 
me reality of things. This seems to me commendable, not as a 
fight of metaphysics, hovering over bottomless gulfs of controversy, 
but, on the contrary, as a just indication of the vanity of certain 
dogmatisms. The particular way we see the world is our particular 
illusion about it, says M. de Maupassant, and this illusion fits itself 
to our organs and senses; our receptive vessel becomes the furniture 
of our little plot of the universal consciousness. 
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‘* How childish, moreover, to believe in reality, since we each carry our own 
in our thought and in our organs. Our eyes, our ears, our sense of smell, of 
taste, differing from one person to another, create as many truths as there are 
men upon earth. And our minds, taking instruction from these organs, so 
diversely impressed, understand, analyze, judge, as if each of us belonged to a 
different race. Each one of us therefore forms for himself an illusion of the 
world, which is the illusion poetic, or sentimental, or joyous, or melancholy, or 
unclean, or dismal, according to his nature. And the writer has no other 
mission than to reproduce faithfully this illusion, with all the contrivances 
of art that he has learned and has at his command. The illusion of 
beauty, which is a human convention! The illusion of ugliness, which is a 
changing opinion! The illusion of truth, which is never immutable! The 
illusion of the ignoble, which attracts so many! The great artists are those 
who make humanity accept their particular illusion. Let us, therefore, not 
get angry with any one theory, since every theory is the generalized ex- 
pression of a temperament asking itself questions.” 


What is interesting in this is not that M. de Maupassant happens 
to hold that we have no universal measure of the truth, but that it 
is the last word on a question of art from a writer who is rich in 
experience and has had success in a very rare degree. It is of 
secondary importance that our impression should be called, or not 
called, an illusion ; what is excellent is that our author has stated 
more neatly than we have lately seen it done that the value of the 

_artist resides in the clearness with which he gives forth that impres- 
sion. His particular organism constitutes a case, and the critic is 
intelligent in proportion as he apprehends and enters into that case. 
To quarrel with it because it is not another, which it couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been without a totally different outfit, appears to M. de 
Maupassant a deplorable waste of time. If this appeal to our dis- 
interestedness may strike some readers as chilling (through their 
inability to conceive of any other form than the one they like—a 
limitation excellent for a reader but poor for a judge), the occasion 
happens to be none of the best for saying so, for M. de Maupassant 
himself precisely presents all the symptoms of a “ case” in the most 
striking way, and shows us how far the consideration of them may 
take us. Embracing such an opportunity as this and giving our- 
selves to it freely seems to me indeed to be a course more fruitful in 
valid conclusions, as well as in entertainment by the way, than the 
more common method of establishing one’s own premises. To make 
clear to ourselves those of the author of Pierre et Jean—those to 
which he is committed by the very nature of his mind—is an attempt 
that will both stimulate and repay curiosity. There is no way of 
looking at his work less dry, less academic, for as we proceed from 
one of his peculiarities to another the whole horizon widens, yet 
without our leaving firm ground, and we see ourselves landed, step 
by step, in the most general questions—those explanations of things 
which reside in the race, in the society. Of course there are cases 
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and cases, and it is the salient ones that the disinterested critic is 
delighted to meet. 

What makes M. de Maupassant salient is two facts: the first of 
which is that his gifts are remarkably strong and definite, and the 
second that he writes directly from them, as it were: holds the 
final, the most uninterrupted—lI scarcely know what to call it—the 
boldest communication with them. A case is poor when the 
cluster of the artist’s sensibilities is small or they themselves are 
wanting in keenness, or else when the personage doesn’t admit them 
—either through ignorance, or diffidence, or stupidity, or the error 
of a false ideal—to what may be called a legitimate share in his 
attempt. It is, I think, among English and American writers that 
this latter accident is most liable to occur; more than the French 
we are apt to be misled by some convention or other as to the sort 
of feeler we ought to put forth, forgetting that the best one will be 
the one that nature happens to have given us. We have doubtless 
often enough the courage of our opinions (when it befalls that we 
have opinions), but we have not so constantly that of our percep- 
tions. There is a whole side of our perceptive apparatus that we in 
fact neglect, and there are probably many among us who would 
erect this tendency into a duty. M. de Maupassant neglects nothing 
that he possesses ; he cultivates his garden with admirable energy; 
and if there is a flower you miss from the rich parterre you may be 
sure that it couldn’t possibly have been raised, his mind not con- 
taining the soil for it. He is plainly of the opinion that the first 
duty of the artist, and the thing that makes him most useful to his 
fellow-men, is to master his instrument, whatever it may happen 
to be. 

His own is that of the senses, and it is through them alone, or 
almost alone, that life appeals to him; it is almost alone by their 
help that he describes it, that he produces brilliant works. They 
render him this great assistance because they are evidently, in his 
constitution, extraordinarily alive; there is scarcely a page in all his 
twenty volumes that does not testify to their vivacity. Nothing 
could be further from his thought than to disavow them and to mini- 
mise their importance. He accepts them frankly, gratefully, works 
them, rejoices in them. If he were told that there are many Eng- 
lish writers who would be sorry to go with him in this, he would, I 
imagine, staring, say that that is about what was to have been 
expected of the Anglo-Saxon race, or even that many of them pro- 
bably could not go with him if they would. Then he would ask how 
our authors can be so foolish as to sacrifice such a moyen, how they 
can afford to, and exclaim, ‘They must be pretty works, those they 
produce, and give a fine, true, complete account of life, with such 
omissions, such /acunae !”? M. de Maupassant’s productions teach us, 
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for instance, that his sense of smell is exceptionally acute—as acute 
as that of those animals of the field and forest whose subsistence and 
security depend upon it. It might be thought that he would, as 
a student of the human race, have found an abnormal development 
of this faculty embarrassing, scarcely knowing what to do with it, 
where to place it. But such an apprehension betrays an imperfect 
conception of his directness and resolution, as well as of his constant 
economy of means. Nothing whatever prevents him from representing 
the relations of men and women as largely governed by the scent of 
the parties. Human life in his pages (would this not be the most 
general description he would give of it?) appears for the most part 
as a sort of concert of odours, and his people are perpetually engaged, 
or he is engaged on their behalf, in sniffing up and distinguishing 
them, in some pleasant or painful exercise of the nostril. “ If every- 
thing in life speaks to the nostril why on earth shouldn’t we say 
so?’’ I suppose him to inquire; “and what a proof of the empire 
of poor conventions and hypocrisies, chez vous autres, that you should 
pretend to describe and characterize and yet take no note (or so 
little that it comes to the same thing) of that essential sign! ” 

Not less powerful is his visual sense, the quick, direct discrimina- 
tion of his eye, which explains the singularly vivid concision of his 
descriptions. These are never prolonged or analytic, have nothing 
of enumeration, of the quality of the observer who counts the items to 
be sure he has made up the sum. His eye selects unerringly, un- 
scrupulously, almost impudently—catches the particular thing in 
which the character of the object or the scene resides and, by expressing 
it with the artful brevity of a master, leaves a convincing, original 
picture. If he is inveterately synthetic he is never more so than in 
the way he brings this hard, short, intelligent gaze to bear. His 
vision of the world is for the most part a vision of ugliness, and even 
when it is not there is in his easy power to generalise a certain 
absence of love, a sort of bird’s-eye-view contempt. He has none of 
the superstitions of observation, none of our English indulgencies, 
our tender and often imaginative superficialities. If he glances into 
a railway carriage bearing its freight into the Parisian suburbs of a 
summer Sunday, a dozen dreary lives map themselves out in a 


flash. 


‘*There were stout ladies in farcical clothes, those middle-class goodwives 
of the banliewe who replace the distinction they don’t possess by an irrelevant 
dignity ; gentlemen weary of the office, with sallow faces and twisted bodies 
and one of their shoulders a little forced up by perpetual bending at work over 
a table. Their anxious, joyless faces spoke moreover of domestic worries, 
incessant needs for money, old hopes finally shattered ; for they all belonged 
to the army of poor threadbare devils who yegetate frugally in a mean little 
plaster house, with a flower-bed for a garden. .. .” 


Even in a brighter picture, such as the admirable vignette of the 
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drive of Madame Tellier and her companions, the whole thing is an 
impression, as painters say nowadays, in which the figures are cheap. 
The six women at the station clamber into a country cart and go 
jolting through the Norman landscape to the village. 


‘“‘ But presently the jerky trot of the nag shook the vehicle so terribly that 
the chairs began to dance, tossing up the travellers to right, to left, with 
movements like puppets, scared grimaces, cries of dismay suddenly interrupted 
by a more violent bump. They clutched the sides of the trap, their bonnets 
turned over on to their backs, or upon the nose or the shoulder; and 
the white horse continued to go, thrusting out his head and straightening the 
little tail, hairless like that of a rat, with which from time to time he whisked 
his buttocks. Joseph Rivet, with one foot stretched upon the shaft, the other 
leg bent under him and his elbows very high, held the reins and emitted from 
his throat every moment a kind of cluck which caused the animal to prick up 
his ears and quicken his pace. On either side of the road the green country 
stretched away. The colza, in flower, produced in spots a great carpet of 
undulating yellow, from which there rose a strong, wholesome smell, a smell 
penetrating and pleasant, carried very far by the breeze. In the tall rye the 
bluebottles held up their little azure heads, which the women wished to pluck ; 
but M. Rivet refused to stop. Then, in some place, a whole field looked as if 
it were sprinkled with blood, it was so crowded with poppies. And in the 
midst of the great level, taking colour in this fashion from the flowers of the 
soil, the trap passed on with the jog of the white horse, seeming itself to carry 
a nosegay of richer hues ; it disappeared behind the big trees of a farm, to come 
out again where the foliage stopped and parade afresh through the green 
and yellow crops, pricked with red or blue, its blazing cartload of women, 
which receded in the sunshine.” 


As regards the other sense, the sense par excellence, the sense 
which we scarcely mention in English fiction and which I am not 
very sure I shall be allowed to mention in an English periodical, 
M. de Maupassant speaks for that, and of it, with extraordinary 
distinctness and authority. To say that it occupies the first place 
in his picture is to say too little ; it covers in truth the whole canvas, 
and his work is little else but a report of its innumerable manifesta- 
tions. These manifestations are not, for him, so many incidents of 
life, they are life itself; they represent the standing answer to any 
question that we may ask about it. He describes them in detail, 
with a familiarity and a frankness which leave nothing to be added ; 
I should say with singular truth if I did not consider that in regard 
to this article he may be taxed with a certain exaggeration. M. de 
Maupassant would doubtless affirm that where the empire of the 
sexual sense is concerned no exaggeration is possible ; nevertheless 
it may be said that whatever depths may be discovered by those who 
dig for them, the impression of the human spectacle for him who 
takes it as it comes has less analogy with that of the monkeys’ cage 
than this admirable writer’s account of it. I speak of the human 
spectacle as we Anglo-Saxons see it—as we Anglo-Saxons pretend 
we see it M. de Maupassant would possibly say. 
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At any rate I have perhaps touched upon this peculiarity suffi 
ciently to explain my remark that his point of view is almost solely 

that of the senses. If he is a very interesting case this makes him 

also an embarrassing one, embarrassing and mystifying for the 

moralist. I may as well admit that no writer of the day strikes me 

as equally so. To find M. de Maupassant a lion in the path—that 

may seem to some people a singular proof of want of courage ; but I 

think the obstacle will not be made light of by those who have really 

taken the measure of the animal. We are accustomed to think, 

we of the English faith, that a cynic is a living advertisement of his 

errors, especially in proportion as he is a thorough-going one; and 

M. de Maupassant’s cynicism, unrelieved as it is, will not be disposed 

of off-hand by a critic of a competent literary sense. Such a critic 

is not slow to perceive, to his no small confusion, that though, judging 

from usual premises, the author of Bel-Ami ought to be a warning, 

he somehow is not. His baseness, as it pervades him, ought to be 

written all over him; yet somehow there are there certain aspects 

—and those commanding, as the house-agents say—in which it is 

not in the least to be perceived. It is easy to exclaim that if he 

judges life only from the point of view of the senses many are the 

noble and exquisite things that he must leave out. What he leaves 
out has no claim to get itself considered till after we have done 

justice to what he takes in. It is this positive side of M. de 
Maupassant that is most remarkable—the fact that his literary 
character is so complete and edifying. ‘“ Auteur a peu prés irréproch- 
able dans un genre qui ne l’est pas,” as that excellent critic M. Jules 
Lemaitre says of him, he disturbs us by associating a conscience and 
a high standard with a temper long synonymous, in our eyes, with 
an absence of scruples. The situation would be simpler certainly 
if he were a bad writer; but none the less it is possible, I think, on 
the whole, to circumvent him, even without attempting to prove 
that after all he is one. 

The latter part of his introduction to Pierre et Jean isless felici- 
tous than the beginning, but we learn from it—and this is interest- 
ing—that he regards the analytic fashion of telling a story, which 
has lately begotten in his own country some such remarkable 
experiments (few votaries as it has attracted among ourselves), as 
very much less profitable than the simple epic manner which “ avoids 
with care all complicated explanations, all dissertations upon 
motives, and confines itself to making persons and events pass before 
our eyes.” M.de Maupassant adds that in his view “ psychology 
should be hidden in a book, as it is hidden in reality under the facts 
of existence. The novel conceived in this manner gains interest, 
movement, colour, the bustle of life.” When it is a question of an 
artistic process we must always mistrust very sharp distinctions, for 
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there is surely in every method a little of every other method. It 
is as difficult to describe an action without glancing at its motive, 
its moral history, as it is to describe a motive without glancing at 
its practical consequence. Our history and our fiction are what we 
do; but it surely is not more easy to determine where what we do 
begins than to determine where it ends—notoriously a hopeless task. 
Therefore it would take a very subtle sense to draw a hard and fast 
line on the borderland of explanation and illustration. If psycho- 
logy be hidden in life, as, according to M. de Maupassant, it should 
be in a book, the question immediately comes up, ‘‘ From whom is it 
hidden ?’? From some people, no doubt, but very much less from 
others; and all depends upon the observer, the nature of one’s 
observation and one’s curiosity. For some people motives, reasons, 
relations, explanations, are a part of the very surface of the drama, 
with the footlights beating full upon them. For me an act, an inci- 
dent, an attitude may be a sharp, detached, isolated thing, of which 
I give a full account in saying that in such and such a way it came 
off. For you it may be hung about with implications, with rela- 
tions and conditions as necessary to help you to recognize it as the 
clothes of your friends are to help you know them in the street. You 
feel that they would seem strange to you without petticoats and 
trousers. 

M. de Maupassant would probably urge that the right thing is to 
know, or to guess, how events come to pass, but to say as little about 
itas possible. There are matters in regard to which he goes in, as 
the phrase is, for saying much, but that is not one of them. The 
contention to which I allude strikes me as rather arbitrary, so diffi- 
cult is it to put one’s finger upon the reason why, for instance, there 
should be so little mystery about what happened to Christiane 
Andermatt, in Mont-Orio/, when she went to walk on the hills with 
Paul Brétigny, and so much, say, about the forces that formed her 
for that gentleman’s convenience, or those lying behind any other odd 
collapse that our author may have related. The rule misleads, and 
the best rule certainly is the tact of the individual writer, which 
will adapt itself to the material as the material comes to him. The 
cause we plead is ever pretty sure to be the cause of our idiosyn- 
crasies, and if M. de Maupassant thinks meanly of “explanations,” 
it is, I suspect, that they come to him in no great affluence. His 
view of the conduct of man is so simple as scarcely to require them ; 
and indeed so far as they are needed he is, virtually, explanatory. 
He deprecates reference to motives, but there is one, covering an 
immense ground in his horizon, as I have already hinted, to which 
he perpetually refers. If the sexual impulse is not a moral antece- 
dent it is none the less the wire that moves almost all M. de Mau- 
passant’s puppets, and as he has not hidden it I cannot see that he 
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has eliminated analysis or made a sacrifice to discretion. His pages 
are studded with that particular analysis; he is constantly peeping 
behind the curtain, telling us what he discovers there. The truth 
is that the admirable system of simplification which makes his tales 
so rapid and so concise (especially his shorter ones, for his novels in 
some degree, I think, suffer from it), strikes us as not in the least a 
conscious intellectual effort, a selective, comparative process. He 
tells us all he knows, all he suspects, and if these things take no ac- 
count of the moral nature of man it is because he has no window 
looking in that direction and not because artistic scruples have com- 
pelled him to close it up. The very compact mansion in which he 
dwells presents on that side a perfectly dead wall. 

This is why, if his axiom that you produce the effect of truth better 
by painting people from the outside than from the inside has a 
large utility, his example is convincing in a much higher degree. 
A writer is fortunate when his theory and his limitations so exactly 
correspond, when his curiosities may be appeased with such precision 
and promptitude. M. de Maupassant contends that the most that the 
analytic novelist can do is to put himself—his own peculiarities— 
into the costume of the figure analyzed. This may be true, but if it 
applies to one manner of representing people who are not ourselves 
it applies also to any other manner. It is the limitation, the difficulty 
of the novelist, to whatever clan or camp he may belong. M. de 
Maupassant is remarkably objective and impersonal, but he would 
go too far if he were to entertain the belief that he has kept himself 
out of his books. They speak of him eloquently, even if it only be 
to tell us how easy—how easy, given his talent of course—he has 
found this impersonality. Let us hasten to add that in the case of 
describing a character it is doubtless more difficult to convey the 
impression of something that is not one’s self (the constant effort, 
however delusive at bottom, of the novelist), than in the case of 
describing some object more immediately visible. The operation is 
more delicate, but that circumstance only increases the beauty of the 
problem. 

On the question of style our author has some excellent remarks ; 
we may be grateful indeed for every one of them, save an odd reflec- 
tion about the way to “ become original” if we happen not to be so. 
The recipe for this transformation, it would appear, is to sit down in 
front of a blazing fire, or a tree in a plain, or any object we encounter 
in the regular way of business, and remain there until the tree, or 
the fire, or the object, whatever it be, become different for us from 
all other specimens of the same class. I doubt whether this system 
would always answer, for surely the resemblance is what we wish to 
discover, quite as much as the difference, and the best way to pre- 
serve it is not to look for something opposed to it. Is not this 
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indication of the road to take to become, as a writer, original touched 
with the same fallacy as the recommendation about eschewing 
analysis ? It is the only naiveté I have encountered in M. de Mau- 
passant’s many volumes. The best originality is the most un- 
conscious, and the best way to describe a tree is the way in which it 
has struck us. “Ah, but we don’t always know how it has struck 
us,” the answer to that may be, “and it takes some time and ingenuity 
—much fasting and prayer—to find out.” If we don’t know, it prob- 
ably hasn’t struck us very much—so little indeed that our inquiry 
had better be relegated to that closed chamber of an artist’s medita- 
tions, that sacred back kitchen, which no d priori rule can light 
up. The best thing the artist’s adviser can do in such a case is to 
trust him and turn away, to let him fight the matter out with his 
conscience. And be this said with a full appreciation of the degree 
in which M. de Maupassant’s observations on the whole question of a 
writer’s style, at the point we have come to to-day, bear the stamp of 
intelligence and experience. His own style is of so excellent a 
tradition that the presumption is altogether in favour of what he may 
have to say. 

He feels oppressively, discouragingly, as many another of his 
countrymen must have felt—for the French have worked their lan- 
guage as no other people have done—the penalty of coming at the 
end of three centuries of literature, the difficulty of dealing with an 
instrument of expression so worn by friction, of drawing new sounds 
from the old familiar pipe. ‘“ When we read, so saturated with 
French writing as we are that our whole body gives us the impres- 
sion of being a paste made of words, do we ever find a line, a 
thought which is not familiar to us and of which we have not had 
at least a confused presentiment?’’ And he adds that the matter 
is simple enough for the writer who only seeks to amuse the public 
by means already known; he attempts little, and he produces “with 
confidence, in the candour of his mediocrity,” works which answer 
no question and leave no trace. It is he who wants to do more than 
this that has less and less an easy time of it. Everything seems to 
him to have been done, every effect produced, every combination 
already made. If he be a man of genius his trouble is lightened, 
for mysterious ways are revealed to him and new combinations 
spring up for him even after novelty is dead. It is to the simple 
man of taste and talent, who has only a conscience and a will, that 
the situation may sometimes well appear desperate ; he judges him- 
self as he goes, and he can only go step by step over ground where 
every step is already a footprint. 

If it be a miracle whenever there is a fresh tone the miracle has 
been wrought for M. de Maupassant. Or is he simply a man of 
genius to whom short cuts have been disclosed in the watches of the 
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night? At any rate he has had faith—religion has come to his aid; 
I mean the religion of his mother tongue, which he has loved well 
enough to be patient for her sake. He has arrived at the peace 
which passeth understanding, at a kind of conservative piety. Ile 
has taken his stand on simplicity, on a studied sobriety, being per- 
suaded that the deepest science lies in that direction rather than in 
the multiplication of new terms, and on this subject he delivers him- 
self with superlative wisdom. ‘There is no need of the queer, com- 
plicated, numerous and Chinese vocabulary which is imposed on us 
to-day under the name of artistic writing, to fix all the shades of 
thought ; the right way is to distinguish with an extreme clearness 
all those modifications of the value of a word which come from the 
place it occupies. Let us have fewer nouns, verbs and adjectives of 
an almost imperceptible sense, and more different phrases variously 
constructed, ingeniously cast, full of the science of sound and rhythm. 
Let us have an excellent general form rather than be collectors of 
rare terms.” M. de Maupassant’s practice does not fall below his 
exhortation (though I must confess that in the foregoing passage he 
makes use of the detestable expression “ stylist,” which I have not 
reproduced). Nothing can exceed the masculine firmness, the quict 
force of his own style, in which every phrase is a close sequence, 
every epithet a paying piece, and the ground is completely cleared 
of the vague, the ready-made and the second-best. Less than any 
one to-day does he beat the air; more than any one does he hit out 
from the shoulder. 


He has produced a hundred short tales and only four regular 
novels; but if the tales deserve the first place in any candid appre- 
ciation of his talent it is not simply because they are so much the 
more numerous: they are also more characteristic; they represent 
him best in his originality, and their brevity, extreme in some 
cases, does not prevent them from being a collection of masterpieces. 
(They are very unequal, and I speak of the best.) The little story 
is but scantily relished in England, where readers take their fiction 
rather by the volume than by the page and the novelist’s idea is apt 
to resemble one of those old-fashioned carriages which require a wide 
court to turn round. In America, where it is associated pre- 
eminently with Hawthorne’s name, with Edgar Poe’s and with that 
of Mr. Bret Harte, the short tale has had a better fortune. France, 
however, has been the land of its great prosperity, and M. de Mau- 
passant had from the first the advantage of addressing a public 
accustomed to catch on, as the modern phrase is, quickly. In some 
respects, it may be said, he encountered prejudices too friendly, for 
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he found a tradition of indecency ready made to his hand. I say 
indecency with plainness, though my indication would perhaps 
please better with another word, for we suffer in English from a 
lack of roundabout names for the conte /este—that element for which 
the French, with their grivois, their gaillard, their égrillard, their 
gaudriole, have so many convenient synonyms. It is an honoured 
tradition in France that the little story, in verse or in prose, should 
be liable to be more or less obscene (I can think only of that alter- 
native epithet), though I hasten to add that among literary forms it 
does not monopolise the privilege. Our uncleanness is less pro- 
ducible—at any rate it is less produced. 

For the last ten years our author has brought forth with regu- 
larity these condensed compositions, of which, probably, to an 
English reader, at a first glance, the most universal sign will be their 
licentiousness. They really partake of this quality, however, ina 
very differing degree, and a second glance shows that they may be 
divided into numerous groups. It is not fair, I think, even to say 
that what they have most in common is their being extremely /estes. 
What they have most in common is their being extremely strong, 
and after that their being extremely brutal. A story may be obscene 
without being brutal, and vice versd, and M. de Maupassant’s con- 
tempt for those interdictions which are supposed to be made in the 
interest of good morals is but an incident—a very large one indeed 
—of his general contempt. A pessimism so great that its alliance 
with the love of good work, or even with the calculation of the sort 
of work that pays best in a country of style, is, as I have intimated, 
the most puzzling of anomalies (for it would seem in the light of 
such sentiments that nothing is worth anything), this cynical strain 
is the sign of such gems of narration as La Maison Tellier, L’ Histoire 
@une Fille de Ferme, L’ Ane, Le Chien, Mademoiselle Fifi, Monsieur 
Parent, L’ Héritage, En Famille, Le Baptéme, Le Pere Amable. The 
author fixes a hard eye on some small spot of human life, usually 
some ugly, dreary, shabby, sordid one, takes up the particle and 
squeezes it either till it grimaces or till it bleeds. Sometimes the 
grimace is very droll, sometimes the wound is very horrible; but in 
either case the whole thing is real, observed, noted and represented, 
not an invention or a castle in the air. M. de Maupassant sees human 
life as a terribly ugly business relieved by the comical, but even the 
comedy is for the most part the comedy of misery, of avidity, of 
ignorance, helplessness and grossness. When his laugh is not for 
these things it is for the little sa/etés (to use one of his own favourite 
words) of luxurious life, which are intended to be prettier, but which 
can scarcely be said to brighten the picture. I like La Béte d Maitre 
Beihomme, La Ficelle, Le Petit Fit, Le Cas de Madame Luneau, Tri- 
buneaux Rustiques, and many others of this category much better 
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than his anecdotes of the mutual confidences of his little marguises 
and baronnes. 

Not counting his novels for the moment, his tales may be divided 
into the three groups of those which deal with the Norman peasantry, 
those which deal with the petit employé and small shopkeeper, 
usually in Paris, and the miscellaneous, in which the upper walks 
of life are represented and the fantastic, the whimsical, the weird, 
and even the supernatural, figure as well as the unexpurgated. 
These last things range from Le Horla (which is not a specimen of 
the author’s best vein—the only occasion on which he has the 
weakness of imitation is when he strikes us as emulating Edgar Poe), 
to Miss Harriet, and from Boule de Swif (a triumph) to that 
almost inconceivable little growl of Anglophobia, Découverte—incon- 
ceivable I mean in its irresponsibility and ill-nature on the part of 
a man of M. de Maupassant’s distinction ; passing by such little per- 
fections as Petit Soldat, L’ Abandonné, Le Collier (the list is too long 
for complete enumeration), and such gross imperfections (for it once 
in a while befalls our author to go woefully astray), as La Femme de 
Paul, Chali, Les Seurs Rondoli. To these might almost be added as 
a special. category the various forms in which M. de Maupassant 
relates adventures in railway carriages. Numerous, to his imagina- 
tion, are the pretexts for enlivening fiction afforded by first, second 
and third class compartments; the accidents (which have nothing to 
do with the conduct of the train), that occur there constitute no in- 
considerable part of our earthly transit. 

It is surely by his Norman peasant that his tales will live; he 
knows this worthy as if he had made him, understands him down to 
the ground, puts him on his feet with a few of the freest, most 
plastic touches. M. de Maupassant does not admire him, and he is 
such a master of the subject that it would ill become an outsider to 
suggest a revision of judgment. He is a part of the contemptible 
furniture of the world, but on the whole, it would appear, the most 
grotesque part of it. His caution, his canniness, his natural astute- 
ness, his stinginess, his general grinding sordidness, are as unmis- 
takable as that quaint and brutish dialect in which he expresses 
himself and on which our author plays like a virtuoso. It would be 
impossible to demonstrate with a finer sense of the humour of the 
thing the fatuities and densities of his ignorance, the bewilderments 
of his opposed appetites, the overreachings of his caution. His 
existence has a gay side, but it is apt to be the merciless gaiety com- 
memorated in Farce Normande, an anecdote which, like many of M. 
de Maupassant’s anecdotes, it is easier to refer the reader to than to 
repeat. If it is most convenient to place La Maison Tellier among 
the tales of the peasantry, there is no doubt that it stands at the 
head of the list. It is absolutely unadapted to the perusal of ladies 
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and young persons, but it shares this peculiarity with most of its 
fellows, so that to ignore it on that account would be to imply that 
we must forswear M. de Maupassant altogether, which is an incon- 
gruous and insupportable conclusion. Every good story is of course 
both a picture and an idea, and the more they are interfused the 
better the problem is solved. In La Maison Tellier they fit each 
other to perfection ; the capacity for sudden innocent delights latent 
in natures which have lost their innocence is vividly illustrated by 
the singular scenes to which our acquaintance with Madame and her 
staff (little as it may be a thing to boast of), successively introduces 
us. The breadth, the freedom and brightness of all this give the 
measure of the author’s talent and of that large, keen way of looking 
at life which sees the pathetic and the droll, the stuff of which the 
whole piece is made, in the queerest and humblest patterns. The tone 
of La Maison Tellier and the few compositions which closely resemble 
it expresses M. de Maupassant’s nearest approach to geniality. Even 
here, however, it is the geniality of the showman exhilarated by the 
success with which he feels that he makes his mannikins (and especially 
his womankins) caper and squeak, and who after the performance 
tosses them into their box with the irreverence of a practised hand. 
If the pages of the author of Be/-Ami may be searched almost in vain 
for a manifestation of the sentiment of respect, it is naturally not by 
Mme. Tellier and her charges that we must look most to see it 
called forth ; but they are among the things that please him most. 
Sometimes there is a sorrow, a misery, or even a little heroism, 
that he handles with a certain tenderness (Une Vie is the capital 
example of this), without insisting on the poor, the ridiculous or, as 
he is fond of saying, the bestial side of it. Such an attempt, admir- 
able in its sobriety and delicacy, is the sketch, in L’ Abandonné, of 
the old lady and gentleman, Mme. de Cadour and M. d’Apreval, 
who, staying with the husband of the former at a little watering- 
place on the Normandy coast, take a long, hot walk on a summer’s 
day, on a straight, white road, into the interior, to catch a clandestine 
glimpse of a young farmer, their illegitimate son. He has been 
pensioned, he is ignorant of his origin, and is a commonplace. and 
unconciliatory rustic. They look at him, in his dirty farmyard, and 
no sign passes between them; then they turn away and crawl back, 
in melancholy silence, along the dull French road. The manner in 
which this dreary little occurrence is related makes it as large as a 
chapter of history. There is tenderness in Miss Harriet, which sets 
forth how an English old maid, fantastic, hideous, sentimental and 
tract-distributing, with a smell of india-rubber, fell in love with an 
irresistible French painter and drowned herself in the well because 
she saw him kissing the maid-servant ; but the figure of the lady 
grazes the farcical. Is it because we know Miss Harriet (if we are 
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not mistaken in the type the author has had in his eye), that we 
suspect the good spinster was not so weird and desperate, addicted 
though her class may be, as he says, to “ haunting all the tables 
@’héte in Europe, to spoiling Italy, poisoning Switzerland, making 
the charming towns of the Mediterranean uninhabitable, carrying 
everywhere their queer little manias, their mewrs de vestales pétri- 
fiées, their indescribable garments, and that odour of, india-rubber 
which makes one think that at night they must be slipped into a 
case”? ? What would Miss Harriet have said to M. de Maupassant’s 
friend, the hero of the Découverte, who, having married a little 
Anglaise because he thought she was charming when she spoke 
broken French, finds she is very flat as she becomes more fluent, and 
has nothing more urgent than to denounce her to his compatriot on 
the steamboat and to relieve his wrath in ejaculations of “Sales 
Anglais ” ? 

M. de Maupassant evidently knows a great deal about the army of 
clerks who work under government, but it is a terrible tale that he 
has to tell of them and of the petit bourgeois in general. It is true 
that he has treated the petit bourgeois in Pierre et Jean without hold- 
ing him up to our derision, and the effort has been so fruitful that 
we owe to it the work for which, on the whole, in the long list of his 
successes, we are most thankful. But of Pierre et Jean, a production 
neither comic nor cynical (in the degree, that is, of its predecessors), 
but serious and fresh, I will speak anon. In Monsieur Parent, L’ Iéri- 
tage, En Famille, Une Partie de Campagne, Promenade, and many 
other pitiless little pieces, the author opens the window wide to his 
perception of everything mean, narrow and sordid. The subject is 
ever the struggle for existence in hard conditions, lighted up simply 
by more or less polissonnerie. Nothing is more striking to an Anglo- 
Saxon reader than the omission of all the other lights, those with 
which our imagination, and I think it ought to be said our observa- 
tion, is familiar, and which our own works of fiction at any rate do 
not permit us to forget: those of which the most general description 
is that they spring from a certain mixture of good humour and 
piety—piety, I mean, in the civil and domestic sense quite as much 
as in the religious. The love of sport, the sense of decorum, the 
necessity for action, the habit of respect, the absence of irony, the 
pervasiveness of childhood, the expansive tendency of the race, are 
a few of the qualities (the analysis might, I think, be pushed much 
further), which ease us off, mitigate our tension and irritation, rescue 
us from the nervous exasperation which is almost the commonest 
element of life as depicted by M. de Maupassant. No doubt there is 
in our literature an immense amount of conventional blinking, and 
it may be questioned whether pessimistic representation in M. de 
Maupassant’s manner does not follow his particular original more 
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closely than our perpetual quest of pleasantness (does not Mr. Rider 
Haggard make even his African carnage pleasant ?) adheres to the 
lines of the world we ourselves know. 

Fierce indeed is the struggle for existence among even our pious 
and good-humoured millions, and it is attended with incidents as to 
which after all little testimony is to be extracted from our literature 
of fiction. It must never be forgotten that the optimism of that 
literature is partly the optimism of women and of spinsters ; in other 
words the optimism of ignorance as well as of delicacy. It might 
be supposed that the French, with their mastery of the arts d’agré- 
ment, would have more consolations than we, but such is not the 
account of the matter given by the new generation of painters. To 
the French we seem superficial, and we are certainly open to the 
reproach; but none the less even to the infinite majority of readers 
of good faith there will be a wonderful want of correspondence 
between the general picture of Bel-Ami, of Mont-Oriol, of Une Vie, 
Yvette and En Famille, and our own vision of reality. It is an old 
impression of course that the satire of the French has a very dif- 
ferent tone from ours; but few English readers will admit that the 
feeling of life is less in ours than in theirs. The feeling of life is 
evidently, de part et d’autre,a very different thing. If in ours, as 
the novel illustrates it, there are superficialities, there are also 
qualities which are far from being negatives and omissions: a large 
imagination and (is it fatuous to say’) a large experience of the 
positive kind. Even those of our novelists whose manner is most 
ironic pity life more and hate it less than M. de Maupassant and his 
great initiator Flaubert. It comes back I suppose to our good- 
humour (which may apparently also be an artistic force); at any 
rate we have reserves about our shames and our sorrows, indulgences 
and tolerances about our Philistinism, forbearances about our blows 
and a general friendliness of conception about our possibilities, 
which take the cruelty from our self-derision and operate in the last 
resort as a sort of tribute to our freedom. There is a horrible, admir- 
able scene in Monsieur Parent, which is a capital example of triumph- 
ant ugliness. The harmless gentleman who gives his name to the 
tale has an abominable wife, one of whose offensive attributes is a 
lover (unsuspected by her husband) only less impudent than herself. 
M. Parent comes in from a walk with his little boy, at dinner-time, 
to encounter suddenly in his abused, dishonoured, deserted home, 
convincing proof of her misbehaviour. He waits and waits dinner 
for her, giving her the benefit of every doubt; but when at last she 
enters, late in the evening, accompanied by the partner of her guilt, 
there is a tremendous domestic concussion. It is to the peculiar 
vividness of this scene that I allude, the way we hear it and see it 
and its most repulsive details are evoked for us ; the sordid confusion, 
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the vulgar noise, the disordered table and ruined dinner, the shrill 
insolence of the wife, her brazen mendacity, the scared inferiority of 
the lover, the mere momentary heroics of the weak husband, the 
scuffle and somersault, the eminently unpoetic justice with which it 
all ends. 

When Thackeray relates how Arthur Pendennis goes home to 
take pot-luck with the insolvent Newcomes at Boulogne and how the 
dreadful Mrs. Mackenzie receives him, and how she makes a scene, 
when the frugal repast is served, over the diminished mutton-bone, 
we feel that the notation of that order of misery goes about as far as 
we can bear it. But this is child’s play to the history of M. and 
Mme, Caravan and their attempt, after the death (or supposed 
death) of the husband’s mother, to transfer to their apartment before 
the arrival of the other heirs certain miserable little articles of fur- 
niture belonging to the deceased, together with the frustration of the 
maneuvre, not only by the grim resurrection of the old woman 
(which is a sufficiently fantastic item), but by the shock of battle 
when a married daughter and her husband appear. No one gives 
us like M. de Maupassant the odious words exchanged on such an 
occasion as that; no one depicts with so just a hand the feelings of 
small people about small things. These feelings are very apt to be 
“fury ;’’ that word is of strikingly frequent occurrence in his pages. 
DT’ Heritage is a dramaof private life in the little world of the Minis- 
tére de la Marine—a world, according to M. de Maupassant, of dread- 
ful little jealousies and ineptitudes, Readers of a robust complexion 
should learn how the wretched M. Lesable was handled by his wife 
and her father on his failing to satisfy their just expectations, and 
how he comported himself in the singular situation thus prepared for 
him. The story is a model of narration, but it leaves our poor 
average humanity dangling like a beaten rag. 

Where does M. de Maupassant find the great multitude of his 
detestable women? or where at least does he find the courage to 
represent them in such colours? Jeanne de Lamare, in Une Vie, 
receives the outrages of fate with a passive fortitude; and there is 
something touching in Mme. Roland’s dme tendre de caissiére, as 
exhibited in Pierre et Jean. But for the most part M. de Mau- 
passant’s heroines are a mixture of extreme sensuality and extreme 
mendacity. They are a large element in that general disfigurement, 
that i/usion de Vignoble, qui attire tant d’étres, which makes the perverse 
or the stupid side of things the one which strikes him first, which 
leads him, if he glances at a group of nurses and children sunning 
themselves in a Parisian square, to notice primarily the yeur de brute 
of the nurses; or if he speaks of the longing for a taste of the 
country which haunts the shopkeeper fenced in behind his counter, 
to identify it as the amour béte de la nature ; or if he has occasion to 
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put the boulevards before us on a summer’s evening, to seek his 
effect in these terms: “ The city, as hot as a stew, seemed to sweat 
in the suffocating night. The drains puffed their pestilential breath 
from their mouths of granite, and the underground kitchens poured 
into the streets, through their low windows, the infamous miasmas 
of their dishwater and old sauces.” Ido not contest the truth of 
such indications, I only note the particular selection and their 
seeming to the writer the most d propos. 

Is it because of the inadequacy of these indications when applied 
to the long stretch that M. de Maupassant’s novels strike us as less 
complete, in proportion to the talent expended upon them, than his 
contes and nouvelles? I make this invidious distinction in spite of 
the fact that Une Vie (the first of the novels in the order of time) is 
a remarkably interesting experiment, and that Pierre et Jean is, so 
far as my judgment goes, a faultless production. Bel-Ami is full of 
the bustle and the crudity of life (its energy and expressiveness 
almost bribe one to like it), but it has the great defect that the 
physiological explanation of things here too visibly contracts the 
problem in order to meet it. The world represented is too special, 
too little inevitable, too much to take or to leave as we like—a world 
in which every man is a cad and every woman a harlot. M. de 
Maupassant traces the career of a finished blackguard who succeeds 
in life through women, and he represents him primarily as succeeding 
inthe profession of journalism. His colleagues and his mistresses 
are as depraved as himself, greatly to the injury of the ironic idea, 
for the real force of satire would have come from seeing him engaged 
and victorious with natures better than hisown. It may be remarked 
that this was the case with the nature of Mme. Walter; but the 
reply to that is—hardly! Moreover the author’s whole treatment 
of the episode of Mme. Walter is the thing on which his admirers 
have least to congratulate him. The taste of it is so atrocious that 
it is difficult to do justice to the way it is made to stand out. Such 
an instance as this pleads with irresistible eloquence, as it seems to 
me, the cause of that salutary diffidence or practical generosity 
which I mentioned on a preceding page. I know not the English 
or American novelist who could have written this portion of the his- 
tory of Bel-Ami if he would. But I also find it impossible to conceive 
of a member of that fraternity who would have written it if he could. 
The subject of Mont-Oriol is full of queerness to; the English mind. 
Here again the picture has much ‘more importance than the idea, 
which is simply that a gentleman, if he happen to be a low animal, 
is liable to love a lady very much less if she presents him with a pledge 
of their affection. It need scarcely be said that the lady and gentle- 
man who in M. de Maupassant’s pages exemplify this interesting 
truth are not united in wedlock—that is with each other. 
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M. de Maupassant tells us that he has imbibed many of his prin- 
ciples from Gustave Flaubert, from the study of his works as well 
as, formerly, the enjoyment of his words. It is in Une Vie that 
Flaubert’s influence is most directly traceable, for the thing has a 
marked analogy with L’ Education Sentimentale, That is, it is the 
presentation of a simple piece of a life (in this case a long piece), a 
series of observations upon an episode quelconque, as the French say, 
with the minimum of arrangement of the given objects. It is an 
excellent example of the way the impression of truth may be con- 
veyed by that form, but it would have been a still better one if in his 
search for the effect of dreariness (the effect of dreariness may be 
said to be the subject of Une Vie, so far as the subject is reducible), 
the author had not eliminated excessively. He has arranged, as I 
say, as little as possible ; the necessity of a “ plot” has in no degree 
imposed itself upon him, and his effort has been to give the uncom- 
posed, unrounded look of life, with its accidents, its broken rhythm, 
its queer resemblance to the famous description of “ Bradshaw,” as a 
compound of trains that start but don’t arrive and trains that arrive 
but don’t start. It is almost an arrangement of the history of poor 
Mme. de Lamare to have left so many things out of it, for after 
all she is described in very few of the relations of life. The prin- 
cipal ones are there certainly ; we see her as a daughter, a wife and 
a mother, but there is a certain accumulation of secondary experience 
that marks any passage from youth to old age which is a wholly 
absent element in M. de Maupassant’s narrative, and the suppres- 
sion of which gives the thing a tinge of the arbitrary. It is in the 
power of this secondary experience to make a great difference, but 
nothing makes any difference for Jeanne de Lamare as M. de 
Maupassant puts her before us. Had she no other points of contact 
than those he describes?—no friends, no phases, no episodes, no 
chances, none of the miscellaneous remplissage of life? No doubt 
M. de Maupassant would say that he has had to select, that the most 
comprehensive enumeration is only a condensation, and that, in 
accordance with the very just principles enunciated in that preface 
to which I have perhaps too repeatedly referred, he has sacrificed 
what is uncharacteristic to what is characteristic. It characterizes 
the career of this French country lady of fifty years ago that its 
long grey expanse should be seen as peopled with but five or six 
figures. The essence of the matter is that she was deceived in 
almost every affection, and that essence is given if the persons who 
deceived her are given. 

The reply is doubtless adequate, and I have only intended my 
criticism to suggest the degree of my interest. What it really 
amounts to is that if the subject of this artistic experiment had been 
the existence of an English lady, even a very dull one, the air of 
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yerisimilitude would have demanded that she should have been placed 
in a denser medium. Une Vie may after all be only a testimony 
to the fact of the melancholy void of the coast of Normandy, even 
within a moderate drive of a great seaport, under the Restoration and 
Louis Philippe. It is especially to be recommended to those who are 
interested in the question of what constitutes a “story,” offering as 
it does the most definite sequences at the same time that it has nothing 
that corresponds to the usual idea of a plot, and closing with an 
implication that finds us prepared. The picture again in this case 
is much more dominant than the idea, unless it be an idea that lone- 
liness and grief are terrible. The picture, at any rate, is full of 
truthful touches, and the work has the merit and the charm that it 
is the most delicate of the author’s productions and the least hard. 
In none other has he occupied himself so continuously with so inno- 
cent a figure as his soft, bruised heroine; in none other has he paid 
our poor blind human history the compliment (and this is remark- 
able, considering the flatness of so much of the particular subject), 
of finding it so little déte. He may think it, here, but comparatively 
he doesn’t say it. He almost betrays a sense of moral things. 
Jeanne is absolutely passive, she has no moral spring, no active moral 
life, none of the edifying attributes of character (it costs her appa- 
rently as little as may be in the way of a shock, a complication of 
feeling, to discover, by letters, after her mother’s death, that this 
lady has not been the virtuous woman she has supposed); but her 
chronicler has had to handle the immaterial forces of patience and 
renunciation, and this has given the book a certain purity, in spite 
of two or three “ physiological ” passages that come in with violence 
—a violence the greater as we feel it to be a result of selection. It 
is very much a mark of M. de Maupassant that on the most striking 
occasion, with a single exception, on which his picture is not a pic- 
ture of libertinage, it is a picture of unmitigated suffering. Would 
he suggest that these are the only alternatives ? 

The exception that I here allude to is for Pierre et Jean, which 
Ihave left myself small space to speak of. Is it because in this 
masterly little novel there is a show of those immatcrial forces 
which I just mentioned, and because Pierre Roland is one of the 
few instances of operative character that can be recalled from so 
many volumes, that many readers will place M. de Maupassant’s 
latest production altogether at the head of his longer ones? I am 
not sure, inasmuch as after all the character in question is not extra- 
ordinarily distinguished and the moral problem not presented in 
much complexity. The case is only relative. Perhaps it is not of 
importance to fix the reasons of preference in respect to a piece of 
writing so essentially a work of art and of talent. Pierre et Jean is 
the best of M. de Maupassant’s novels mainly because M. de Mau- 
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passant has never before been so clever. It is a pleasure to see a 
mature talent able to renew itself, strike another note and appear 
still young. This story suggests the growth of a perception that 
everything has not been said about the actors on the world’s stage 
when they are represented as either helpless victims or as mere 
bundles of appetites. There is an air of responsibility about Pierre 
Roland, the person on whose behalf the tale is mainly told, which 
almost constitutes a pledge. An inquisitive critic may ask why in 
this particular case M. de Maupassant should have stuck to the 
petit bourgeois, the circumstances not being such as to typify that 
class more than another. There are reasons indeed which on reflec- 
tion are perceptible ; it was necessary that his people should be poor, 
and necessary even that to attenuate Madame Roland’s misbehaviour 
she should have had the excuse of the contracted life of a shopwoman 
in the Rue Montmartre. Were the inquisitive critic slightly mali- 
cious as well, he might suspect the author of a fear that he should 
seem to give way to the i//usion du beau if, in addition to represent- 
ing the little group in Pierre et Jean as persons of about the normal 
conscience, he had also represented them as of the cultivated class.’ If 
they belong to the humble life this belittles and—I am still quoting 
the supposedly malicious critic—-M. de Maupassant must, in one way 
or the other, belittle. To the English reader it will appear, I 
think, that Pierre and Jean are rather more of the cultivated class 
than two young Englishmen in the same social position. It belongs 
to the drama that the struggle of the elder brother—educated, proud 
and acute—should be partly with the pettiness of his opportunities. 
The author’s choice of a milieu, moreover, will serve to English 
readers as an example of how much more democratic contemporary 
French fiction is than that of his own country. The greater part 
of it—almost all the work of Zola and of Daudet, the best of Flau- 
bert’s novels and the best of those of the brothers De Goncourt— 
treat of that vast, dim section of society which, lying between those 
luxurious walks on whose behalf there are easy presuppositions and 
that darkness of misery which, in addition to being picturesque, 
brings philanthropy also to the writer’s aid, constitutes really, in 
extent and expressiveness, the substance of any nation. In England, 
where the fashion of fiction still sets mainly to the country house 
and the hunting-field, and yet more novels are published than 
anywhere else in the world, that thick twilight of mediocrity of 
condition has been little’explored. May it yield triumphs in the 
years to come! 

It may seem that I have claimed little for M. de Maupassant, so 
far as English readers are concerned with him, in saying that after 
publishing twenty improper volumes he has at last published a 
twenty-first which is neither indecent nor cynical. It is not this 
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circumstance that has led me to dedicate so many pages to him, 
but the circumstance that in producing all the others he yet re- 
mained, for those who are interested in these matters, a writer with 
whom it was impossible not to reckon. This is why I called him, 
to begin with, so many ineffectual names: a rarity, a “ case,” an 
embarrassment, a lion in the path. He is still in the path as I con- 
clude these observations, but I think that in making them we have 
discovered a legitimate way round. If he is a master of his art and 
it is discouraging to find what low views are compatible with 
mastery, there is satisfaction on the other hand in learning on what 
particular condition he holds his strange success. This condition, it 
seems to me, is that of having totally omitted one of the items of 
the problem, an omission which has made the problem so much 
easier that it may almost be described as a short cut to a solution. 
The question is whether it is a fair cut. M. de Maupassant has 
simply skipped the whole reflective part of his men and women— 
that reflective part which governs conduct and produces character. 
He may say that he doesn’t see it, doesn’t know it; to which the 
answer is, “So much the better for you, if you wish to describe life 
without it. The strings you pull are byso much the less numerous, 
and you can therefore pull those that remain with greater prompti- 
tude, consequently with greater firmness, with a greater air of know- 
ledge.” Pierre Roland, I repeat, shows a capacity for reflection, but 
I cannot think who else does, among the thousand figures who com- 
pete with him—I mean for reflection addressed to anything higher 
than the gratification of an instinct. We have an impression that 
M.d’Apreval and Madame de Cadour reflect, as they trudge back 
from their mournful excursion, but that indication is not pushed 
very far. An aptitude for this exercise is a part of disciplined 
manhood, and disciplined manhood M. de Maupassant has simply 
not attempted to represent. I can remember no instance in which 
he sketches any considerable capacity for conduct, and his women 
betray that capacity as little as his men. I am much mistaken if he 
has once painted a gentleman, in the English sense of the term. 
His gentlemen, like Paul Brétigny and Gontran de Ravenel, are 
guilty of the most extraordinary deflections. For those who are 
conscious of this element in life, look for it and like it, the gap 
will appear to be immense. It will lead them to say, “No 
wonder you have a contempt if that is the way you limit the field. 
No wonder you judge people roughly if that is the way you see 
them. Your work, on your premisses, remains the admirable thing it 
is, but is your ‘ case’ not adequately explained ?” 

The erotic element in M. de Maupassant, about which much more 
might have been said, seems to me to be explained by the same limita- 
tion and explicable in a similar way wherever else its literature occurs 
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in excess. The carnal side of man appears the most characteristic if 
you look at it a great deal; and you look at it a great deal if you 
don’t look at the other, at the side by which he reacts against his 
weaknesses, his defects. The more you look at the other the less 
the whole business to which French novelists have ever appeared 
to English readers to give a disproportionate place—the business, as 
I may say, of the senses—will strike you as the only typical one. 
Is not this the most useful reflection to make in regard to the 
famous question of the morality, the decency, of the novel? It 
is the only one, it seems to me, that will meet the case as we find 
the case to-day. Hard and fast rules, d priori restrictions, mere 
interdictions (you shall not speak of this, you shall not look at that), 
have surely served their time and will in the nature of the case 
never strike an energetic talent as anything but arbitrary. A healthy, 
living and growing art, full of curiosity and fond of exercise, 
has an indefeasible mistrust of rigid prohibitions. Let us then 
leave this magnificent art of the novelist to itself and to its perfect 
freedom, in the faith that one example is as good as another and 
that our fiction will always be decent enough if it be sufficiently 
general. Let us not be alarmed at this prodigy (though prodigies 
are alarming) of M. de Maupassant, who is at once so licentious 
and so impeccable, but gird ourselves up with the conviction that 
another point of view will yield another perfection. 
Henry JAmMes. 
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Amone other plans for the relief of distress, it has been from time 
to time suggested that the Government should do something towards 
peopling the Colonies from the parent stock. The advantages, both 
pecuniary and political, of such action have been often eloquently 
set out. Great Britain, it has been said, is a small and crowded 
corner of the world, and Greater Britain a vast territory with a 
population altogether inadequate to its extent and to the develop- 
ment of its natural resources. It has been pointed out that the 
county of Huntingdon bears about the same proportion to the United 
Kingdom as the United Kingdom bears to the Colonies, excluding 
India. Philanthropists have dwelt with much emphasis on the 
deplorable condition of the labour market at home and the great 
demand for labour in the Colonies at a high price. It has been 
shown that while women are working hard in Staffordshire at chain- 
making for an average remuneration of 3s. 4d. for a week of sixty 
hours and men for 5s. 6d., in Melbourne it is difficult to get a man 
to dig in the garden for less than 7s. 6d. a day, and the Government 
of Victoria in vain offer work to the unemployed at 4s. aday. It is 
most important that such information should be circulated as widely 
as possible. These facts should be published on the housetops. 
Accurate official information as to the Colonies ought to be, and of 
late has been, forthcoming in abundance. A comparison between 
the condition of the labour market here and in the Colonies leaves 
no room whatever to doubt that a large number of our labouring 
population might with great advantage be transferred from the 
United Kingdom, where the increase of the population is 1,000 
aday, and much in excess of the increase in the demand for labour, 
to countries where the capitalist sometimes cannot on any terms 
secure the labour he requires, So far all is plain sailing; but to 
determine how this transfer should be brought about is by no means 
an easy matter. The subject has of late received much attention, 
and the conviction is rapidly gaining ground that the vis inertia which. 
prevents the adequate depletion of an overstocked labour market and 
retards the development of the Colonies cannot be overcome by the 
efforts of private enterprise, which must therefore be supplemented by 
the State. Lord Meath, among others, has for some time past taken 
great pains to impress this view upon the public and upon successive 
administrations. He has, as is well known, founded an association 
for the promotion of State colonization, an association to which many 
representative men of all classes and of every shade of political opinion 
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belong. That association has made great progress both in obtaining 
and distributing information and in formulating a practical scheme. 
The presence in England of the Jubilee delegates from the Colonies 
last year afforded an opportunity of testing colonial opinion, which 
was taken advantage of to the utmost. The deliberations of the 
association soon led them to abandon part of their original scheme. 
It was at first proposed that the State should be asked to facilitate both 
emigration and colonization. Early in 1886 a scheme “of State 
directed emigration and colonization for unemployed workpeople 
from Great Britain to the British colonies” was drawn up at the 
request of Lord Granville, and the proposal was to send out two 
classes of emigrants, namely, Class A, emigrants, that is to say labour- 
ing men with no capital; and Class B, emigrant-colonists, or small 
capitalists to be planted on the soil. It was, however, on careful 
consideration, decided to abandon the attempt to induce the State to 
make itself responsible for the departure of ordinary emigrants from 
our shores, and only to press the adoption of the original scheme so 
far as it applied to Class B, that is to emigrant-colonists as defined 
above. It is of the utmost importance that the public should clearly 
understand the distinction between the two parts of the original 
scheme, and constantly bear in mind the very limited nature of the 
demand the association now makes upon the State. The distinction is 
vital. Experience has shown on the one hand that great and perhaps 
insuperable difficulties beset any attempt of the State to promote 
ordinary emigration, and, on the other hand, that colonization under 
State supervision is not only quite feasible, but likely to lead to the 
best results. It is necessary to lay stress on the views of the asso- 
ciation on these two points, for there is the greatest possible difficulty 
in persuading the outside public, or even some of our own friends, to 
believe that we have nothing to do with the emigration of non- 
capitalists. When we hold a public meeting, as we frequently do, 
the chairman will as often as not proceed to lecture us on the assump- 
tion that we advocate State-aided emigration of labour, and notices of 
our meetings in the press are frequently headed “ State-aided emigra- 
tion.”” This persistent misconception is a source of great injury to our 
cause. Not all the authority of Sir Isaac Newton as Master of the 
Mint could persuade the people of Ireland that Wood’s halfpence 
were good after Swift had once induced them to think they were 
bad; and it would seem to be an almost equally hopeless task to 
persuade the people of England that emigration, having once 
appeared in our programme, has now been eliminated therefrom. I 
will, however, do my best to explain the extent of the change and 
the reason for it. We do not ask the State to countenance the send- 
ing out of any man to the colonies who is likely for any considerable 
time to compete in the labour market of the colony to which he is 
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sent. We donot do so for this reason. We think it is, on many 
grounds, desirable to cultivate a good feeling between “the old 
folks at home”’ and their kinsmen beyond the sea, who are keen 
to detect, and to resent, any attempt to “swamp the labour market.” 
In most of the Colonies it is true some one or more particular class 
of labour, especially agricultural labour, is in such great demand 
that the Colonies are willing and even eager to obtain labour of that 
‘ special kind, but they would look with grave suspicion on persons 
recommended by the home authorities. It is clear that in any 
schemes of State emigration the Colonial Commissioners would have 
to be consulted and a list of emigrants submitted for their approval. 
How would this work? First of all there would be an acri- 
monious correspondence here between the home and the colonial 
authorities over many of the proposed emigrants, and when the 
list had been finally settled, not perhaps without mutual recrimina- 
tions, it may be anticipated that on the arrival of the emigrants the 
colonies would discover that the old country had jockeyed them and 
their commissioners, and had artfully contrived to foist upon the 
innocent and unsuspecting antipodean child of nature persons whose 
presence here is undesirable. There is a story current in New 
Zealand that when the colony applied some years ago to the Home 
Government for a supply of labour we ransacked the workhouses, 
shovelled off the unemployed, and to the best of our ability made a 
clean sweep, to the full extent of the number applied for, of all those 
who were too idle, too feeble, or too dissolute to earn a livelihood in 
England. Since then New Zealand has not looked with favour upon 
schemes of State-aided emigration. The Colonies don’t care to be 
made what the Americans call a “dumping ground” of. They don’t 
care to have our rubbish shot on to their territory. As regards emigra- 
tion of the poor, there must always in the nature of things be a 
direct conflict of interest between the country which sends off its 
surplus population and the country to which that surplus is sent. 
The one country is most desirous to get rid of the very men whom 
the other country is most anxious not to receive, and no surer 
method can be imagined of setting the mother country and the 
Colonies by the ears than for the Home Government to put itself into 
a position that would involve a never-ending altercation with the 
Colonies as to the personal merits of candidates for emigration. To 
colonization, however—that is to the emigration of the capitalist— 
a totally different condition of things applies. The capitalist is wel- 
come all over the world, and nowhere is he more welcome than in 
the Colonies. The fact that a man has capital at his command, 
whether it is his own or whether it is lent to him, forms a solid 
guarantee of his being a respectable member of society ; and his 
capital, even if small, is most useful to the community. There is no 
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reason whatever to suppose that in the furtherance of colonization 
the Home Government and the Colonies would not work cordially 
together. The scheme, as sketched out by the Association, would 
raise no question at all of conflict of interest. It would be the 
interest of the mother country to send out respectable and indus- 
trious men. Briefly, our proposal is that the Government should 
form a Colonization Board, with imperial and colonial representa- 
tion ; that this Board should be entrusted with the duty of selecting 
suitable colonists, and supplying them, so far as they may be unable 
to raise it themselves, with the necessary capital to take up and 
work the allotments on which they would be placed ; of making 
arrangements for the reception of the colonists and their families on 
landing ; for superintending the progress of the Colony ; and for the 
collection of money due from the colonists. It is proposed to raise 
the sum necessary to start the scheme by public subscription, the 
Home Government to guarantee interest at 3 per cent. for a limited 
period, and the Colonies to grant land on favourable terms to the 
persons selected. This is no doubt an ambitious scheme. It involves 
a considerable initial expenditure. We should send out in the first 
instance only a small number, as compared with the number that 
might be sent out by the expenditure of the same sum in emigration. 
But steps would be taken which would, we believe, ensure the 
repayment of the money advanced with interest; and we are con 
fident that the settlement on the land of these small capitalists would, 
in no long space of time, attract a numerous train of emigrants to 
minister to the wants of the colonists, and help them to develop the 
country. By facilitating colonization, we shall infallibly find in 
the long run that we have applied an important stimulus to emigration. 
Primarily, no doubt, the relief afforded to the mother country by colo- 
nization would be most sensibly felt in agricultural districts. Agricul- 
ture would be the staple industry of the colonist who, under the plan we 
advocate, would be planted with his wife and family on a plot of land, 
and given every encouragement to remain there. But the lifting 
of the agriculturist off the land which no longer repays his labour, 
on to the virgin soil of the colonies, is an operation the benefit of 
which quickly extends to every labour market throughout the 
United Kingdom. The development of manufacturing and mining 
industries is sufficiently rapid to keep pace with the increase of the 
population born within such districts. The distress that exists in 
some of the large towns, notably in London, is not brought about 
by the natural increase of the indigenous population, but is due 
to immigration from the rural districts. Intercept the agricul- 
turist on the way to the towns, and the congestion in the town 
labour market will disappear. It has been calculated that during 
the last ten years about 750,000 persons born in rural districts have 
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been unable to obtain agricultural employment, of whom no less 
than 600,000 have migrated to mining and manufacturing centres, 
and only 150,000 have emigrated. Of those who have migrated it 
is known that many would be glad to go back to rural pursuits. 
This large migration not only injuriously affects the labour market 
of the towns, but also indicates severe privation and suffering on the 
part of the rural population. An agricultural labourer does not 
leave his home to seek his fortune in the workshop or the mine 
unless he is driven forth by the pressure of extreme want, and the 
statistics I have given prove the existence of a deplorable amount 
of distress in agricultural districts. Under present conditions it is 
above all things desirable to remove the agriculturist to those 
regions where his labour is in special request. Experience has 
however shown that artizans often make good colonists, and we do 
not propose in any way to fetter the Colonization Board in the 
choice of the persons they might think fit to recommend. 

During last year the question of State colonization made an 
important advance. In February last a conference of members of 
the Legislature who were interested in the question was held, on the 
invitation of Lord Meath, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and this 
conference resulted in the formation of an amalgamated committee 
of members of both Houses of Parliament numbering one hundred 
and thirty M.P.’s and thirty peers, who appointed out of their 
number a small sub-committee to collect information and to draw up 
a scheme to be submitted to the full committee, and when approved 
to be brought to the attention of the country and her Majesty’s 
Ministers. This sub-committee held ten meetings at which a few 
gentlemen interested in colonization, including Sir Francis de Win- 
ton and Mr. Arnold White, were invited to be present. At these 
meetings six schemes of colonization were exhaustively discussed, 
but none of them adopted, the committee preferring to leave a very 
wide discretion to the central colonization authority which it pro- 
posed to create. Members of the committee also from time to time 
consulted the colonial delegates who came over to attend the Jubilee 
Conference. During the session the full committee met the delegates 
in one of the large committee-rooms of the House of Commons, and in 
terchanged views with them. Subsequently the full committee enter- 
tained the delegates at a dinner held in the dining-room of the 
House, at which several interesting speeches were made. Towards 
the end of the session the sub-committee drew up a report embody- 
ing the outline of a scheme which is substantially the same as that 
of our Association already set out. This scheme was approved by 
the full committee and laid before Lord Salisbury. Many colonial 
delegates moreover have expressed their hearty approval of the 
principle involved. In answer toa communication from Lord Meath, 
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a committee of the Privy Council for Canada, to which the matter 
was referred, observed in their report, dated the 2nd of July last, 
“that the proposal to place persons carefully selected and well quali- 
fied to succeed in agricultural pursuits in the North-West, provided 
they are furnished from any source with sufficient funds to enable 
them to establish and sustain themselves for a year, is regarded with 
great favour.” 

In committing itself to this view the Privy Council of Canada did 
not act inconsiderately. The experiment of colonization such as we 
propose had been tried there by private enterprise, and the success of 
that experiment doubtless had great weight with the Canadian 
Government. In the course of 1883 and 1884 Lady Gordon Cath- 
cart sent fifty-six Crofter families to the North-West of Canada with 
£100 each family, to take up the usual North-West land grant of 
160 acres. She subsequently made a further advance of about £10 
to each family. At the end of 1886 it was calculated that the 
average value of their stock, improvements and machinery, irre- 
spective of the land, amounted to £152 10s. Professor Tanner (pro- 
fessor of agriculture), who went to see them soon after their arrival, 
in the course of his report said, “It was obviously unnecessary to 
inquire whether they were happy in their new homes, but I did ask 
one of the party whether he had sent home to his friends a full 
account of the place. ‘ Why sir,’ he replied, ‘if I only told them 
half they would never believe me!’” Professor Ramsay, who went 
to see them in 1886, assured Lady Gordon Cathcart “that nothing 
could be happier or more thriving than they are.” In 1884 Sir 
Francis de Winton co-operated with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 
settling in Manitoba nineteen families from Westminster and East 
London. The following trades were represented: carpenter, shoe- 
maker, timber-sawyer, cooper, milkman, cabdriver, blacksmith, ex- 
policeman, engine-driver, cat’s-meat man, painter, and old soldier. 
Some of them have done very well, some indifferently, and the two 
last-named have turned out complete failures. These two “ arcades 
ambo” would have failed anywhere, and ought not to have 
been sent out. It is remarkable that on these colonists being 
asked to say what class of men was best adapted to succeed 
as setflers in Canada, four answered “the London artizan.” 
In the choice of colonists we have also the advantage of Dr. 
Tuke’s experience. He has sent out a few Irishmen to Canada 
as colonists, and a great many as emigrants. He has found 
that the Irish make bad colonists but good emigrants. An Irish- 
man is a sociable person. He cannot endure the isolation of a 
long cold Canadian winter, and is apt to make tracks precipitately 
for the nearest town, where he hopes to find congenial society. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has laid before the public much 
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interesting information as to the social aspect of Canadian life. The 
company has put many searching questions to the women settlers. 
Most of the ladies appealed to agree that it is desirable for the settler 
to bring his wife and family with him. One lady—Miss Lavinia 
Jeffery—observes, “‘ We have already too many bachelors.” Mrs. 
N. McGregor, on the other hand (who may possibly have marriage- 
able daughters) does not at all object to the preponderance of the 
bachelor element in Canadian society. Her advice to new comers is 
as follows: ‘‘ Daughters, do not wear too much finery, and stick to 
the young men. Sisters, judge for yourselves; there are plenty of 
fine single men in this part to keep you smiling all the time.” Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson, of Red Deer City, North-West Territory, con- 
firms the evidence of these two ladies on the redundancy of bachelors, 
and writes as follows under date November 6, 1886: “ Although I 
have not got a wife, I intend to get one very soon if I have to come 
to Hartlepool for her, as I know I could have choice by coming 
home. Girls are not so plentiful here as at home, and a good num- 
ber could come here before the demand is supplied, and that is what 
I would like to see. Iam thinking of coming to West Hartlepool 
on a visit in the autumn of 1887, but I would never come to stay 
there, as a dog has a better life in Canada than a poor man in Eng- 
land. There is quite a number of English families around here, and 
there is room for millions more, and then have lots of room. I would 
like to see lots more come, and if it lays (sic) in my power to help 
some to come, I will do so.” As regards the health of Canada, Mrs. 
Sturgeon, of Stockton, Manitoba, writes, “Three doctors at different 
times have failed to make a living in our district.” 

Canada, perhaps, offers the most tempting field on which to begin 
the system of State colonization, but for those who prefer to avoid a 
cold winter, some of the South-African and Australasian Colonies 
possess land that may be made available for the settlement of English 
families. Mr. Arnold White, has founded a small Colony in British 
Kaffraria which, he tells me, is progressing favourably. The million 
of square miles covered by Western Australia, of which the greater 
part is unexplored, carries a population numbering only about 35,000. 
In New Zealand the death-rate is lower than in any other country in 
the world, being less than eleven per thousand of the population 
against nineteen and a half per thousand in the United Kingdom. This 
low rate of mortality is, however, partly accounted for by the strange 
fact that more than half the population is under the age of twenty. The 
laws of New Zealand are favourable to the settler. They authorise 
many methods of taking up land on easy terms and provide for the 
grant of land improvement loans at 5 per cent. The rabbit plague 
and the low price of grain and wool have lately checked the pros- 
perity of the colony. But this depression is not an unmixed evil to 
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the new-comer, who will find plenty of people with pockets filled 
before the depression set in, desirous of retiring on their means, and 
willing to dispose of their farms on easy terms. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that the frozen meat trade with New Zealand is 
increasing by “leaps and bounds.” The exports of frozen meat, 
which in 1882 were valued at £19,339, in 1886 rose to the sum of 
£427,193. 

I have now endeavoured to explain broadly and shortly what we 
propose to do and how we propose to do it. I have also endea- 
voured to show that some of the Colonies afford a favourable field 
for the kind of colonization we advocate, and are not averse to join 
hands with us in our enterprise. Some people who would be glad to 
encourage colonization look with misgiving on any scheme involving 
State patronage or control. They are afraid of mismanagement, 
jobbery, and corruption. Our Association believes that materials 
exist for the formation of a strong Colonization Board which, acting 
under the eye of public opinion, would honestly and zealously per- 
form the difficult and delicate duties entrusted to it. We have failed 
to discover any prospect of obtaining from private enterprise a suffi- 
cient sum of money to start a scheme on a scale large enough to 
make any considerable impression upon the evils we wish to palliate, 
and we are persuaded that those evils are so serious, and the 
necessity of applying our remedy so urgent, that the Government 
would be amply justified in giving the guarantee of interest neces- 
sary to put the work in hand on such a scale as they might think 
reasonable. 

There are no doubt some arguments commonly advanced against 
all schemes of colonization which deserve consideration. It is 
sometimes said that we shall do no good with emigration of any kind 
unless we stop, or at least check immigration. It is said that directly 
we induce an Englishman to go out of the country his place is 
immediately filled by some needy foreigner who competes with us for 
labour, and ends by taking advantage of our poor-law to finish his 
days in our workhouse at the expense of our rates. No doubt, as 
Lord Salisbury has lately observed, we have a perfect right, if we 
please, to refuse to admit undesirable foreigners into our country. 
If, however, we look at the statistics we find that the immigration 
of foreigners of all kinds only bears a small proportion to the number 
of emigrants, and also contrary to the general belief, we find that the 
number of foreigners emigrating from the United Kingdom has been 
for several years largely in excess of the foreign immigration. In 
the year 1885 out of the total of 264,385 emigrants, 53,783 are 
returned as foreigners, and 2,958 as of doubtful nationality, while 
during the same period the total immigration was 113,549, of whom 
no less than 85,468 were of British or Irish origin, while only 27,006 
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are returned as foreigners and the remainder (1,075) are classed as 
being of doubtful nationality. In 1886, the last year for which the 
return has been made out, the preponderance of foreign emigration from 
our shores over foreign immigration to our shores is very much more 
strongly marked. Out of a total emigration of 330,801, no less than 
94,370 are classed as foreigners, and in the same period out of a total 
immigration of 108,879 only 28,474 are classed as foreigners, and 387 
asof doubtful nationality. Figures, then, do not bear out the theory 
that we are suffering from an invasion of foreign paupers. On the 
contrary, the foreigner is hastening to quit the shores of perfidious 
Albion, and if the exodus should continue, the breed of the “true 
Briton ” will soon monopolise the whole island, from John o’ Groats 
to the Land’s End. 

Again, some people maintain that our scheme will not pay, and will 
consequently involve an inroad upon the Exchequer. We do not 
pretend to say with absolute certainty that the proposed Colonization 
Board would be able to extract from the colonists a sufficient return 
to enable it to meet the guarantee and the various small expenses 
that would have to be incurred in the collection of the instalments 
due, and in superintending the territory allotted to the colonists. But 
with the Government guarantee the money would be raised at 3 per 
cent., and if the colonist repaid the loan with interest at the easy 
rate of 5 per cent. there would be, as we believe, a margin amply 
sufficient to cover bad debts and expenses. In Canada, moreover, 
there would be the security of a Government mortgage, for by the 
law of Canada a settler is permitted to mortgage his allotment of 
160 acres for 600 dols., say £125, which is about the sum required to 
start with. In Canada, then, the instalments could be easily enforced. 
Suppose, however, that part of the guarantee should not be recovered, 
but had to be paid out of the Exchequer. Suppose the Exchequer 
had to pay ten, twenty, thirty, nay, even fifty thousand a year to the 
subscribers of the capital. Now a loss to the Exchequer of fifty 
thousand a year could hardly represent the employment of a less 
capital sum than three millions, for it is impossible that nothing 
should be extracted from carefully selected colonists, For such a 
sum as that a considerable relief could be afforded to the home popu- 
lation. If the effect were to decrease the poor-rate by only 1 per 
cent. there would be a direct saving of £90,000 a year to the nation, 
which would be cheaply bought by an expenditure of £50,000 a 
year. 

But in other ways, besides the relief to the poor-law expenditure, 
the country gains in hard cash by the emission of colonists and 
emigrants. Dr. Tuke affirms that the amount sent to Ireland by 
emigrants every year exceeds the total yearly cost of poor relief in 
Ireland. And in England too we know that many old people are 
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maintained out of the savings of their descendants in the Colonies. 
Again, from a money point of view as well as for other reasons, it is 
important for England that her sons and daughters should people 
her colonies rather than regions over which the British banner does 
not float. For the colonists are our best customers. The American 
buys, per head, only 10s. worth of our goods; the Canadian buys 
£2 worth, the South African £3 worth, and the Australian £8 
worth. Now for the last thirty years our emigrants have gone to 
the United States rather than to our Colonies in the proportion of 
about five to two. A man, as Dr. Tuke observes, when he emigrates 
prefers to go where he will find friends. Every settler in the 
United States attracts thither other settlers, and in the same way 
every settler in a Colony attracts other settlers thither. It is, then, of 
vital importance to the commerce of this country, which follows the 
flag, to keep our countrymen as our own customers, and not to hand 
them over to create wealth for other countries. 

Again, some people are bold enough to argue against every form 
of emigration on the ground that, as a rule, the best men leave us, 
and the shiftless and thriftless stay behind. They say that men 
who do well in the Colonies would have done well here, and have 
become valuable members of society, and conversely that men who 
failed here would surely have failed in the Colonies. To these argu- 
ments I answer first, that it is necessary for the credit of the Colonies 
and of the empire that we should not grudge the Colonies some of 
our good men. Men of character and ability can perform in the 
Colonies as good work for the empire—ay, often better—than they 
would have done had they remained at home. Secondly, I answer 
that it isa delusion to suppose that men who would have failed in 
England are bound to fail in the Colonies, and vice versd. It is true 
there are many men who would be quite certain to fail anywhere, 
and others who would be equally certain to succeed anywhere ; but 
of the intermediate and by far the most numerous class of the com- 
munity; it can, I think, scarcely be doubted that there are many 
more qualified to obtain a good position in the Colonies than at home. 
There are a large number of persons who are unfitted by tempera- 
ment or constitution for sedentary pursuits, who can learn little from 
books, but are keen observers of nature, and love an adventurous 
outdoor life. There are many more who are not gifted with the 
fortitude necessary to bear up against repeated failure and disap- 
pointment, but who are capable of making good use of any oppor- 
tunity that may be afforded them. Mr. Micawber is a case in point, 
Mr. Micawber was always waiting for something to turn up. But 
nothing did turn up, and in the old country he was gradually reduced 
to destitution. In the Colonies he soon became a prosperous gentle- 
man. There are, I believe, plenty of Micawbers in the world whose 
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energies remain undeveloped in this country. In the Colonies 
energy and ability must come to the front. Every man has a chance, 
ay, many chances, and if his expectations are not too highly pitched, 
no one need suffer from the “ hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick.”” Success in England with men of moderate abilities is to 
a very great extent simply a question of opportunity, There 
are plenty of unsuccessful men in every profession and in 
every business who are just as clever and just as industrious 
as those who have succeeded. Faculties that are stunted and un- 
developed here from want of exercise, flourish and expand in the 
virgin soil of our Colonies. Many a man of great natural endow- 
ments eats his heart out here, consumed by feverish expectancy and 
bitter disappointment, who in the Colonies would be a leader of men 
and a credit to his country. It isnot often that we find a successful 
colonist confessing he has been a failure in England. As a rule 
people do not like to make such a confession; but I find at the 
Colonial Conference held in June, 1886, Mr. Julian Thomas, of 
Victoria, observed that he knew of men, like himself, who had been 
pushed out of the running, and never had a chance in the old 
world, doing well inthe new. We Englishmenare an expansive race, 
and many of us feel much crippled for want of elbow room. We are 
always jostling up against one another in the old country. In the 
Colonies every man has many chances; here there are many men 
and few chances. 

Hitherto I have dwelt mainly on the money value of colonization. 
I should, however, be sorry to argue this question only, or even prin- 
cipally, from a money point of view. There are other and more vital 
considerations attaching to the policy we recommend. State coloni- 
zation would do perhaps more than anything else to consolidate the 
Empire. Colonization is as it were the pulse of the nation. It 
provides a perpetual circulation throughout the body politic. It is 
important that there should be a constant outflow and inflow of 
British blood to and from the Colonies. The prosperous colonist 
returns to spend his money and his old age among the old folks at 
home. His place in the Colony is filled, and more than filled, by 
ardent and enterprising youths eager to emulate his exploits, and, 
like him, return to be the envy and admiration of their friends. In 
this way the tie between the mother country and the Colonies is ever 
being drawn closer and closer, bringing the question of federation 
more and more within the range of practical politics, and relegating 
the skeleton of secession to the remotest and darkest cupboard in the 
recesses of the Colonial Office. 

Our association is quite aware that colonization is not a panacea for 
all the evils that afflict this country. We do not for a moment 
suppose that the State by helping to fill up the Colonies will do 
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away with poverty and distress. Colonization is only one of many 
remedies for the distress we see around us. We do not put forward 
our remedy as a substitute for any other remedy that it may be 
considered desirable to adopt. We do not wish in any degree to 
shirk the responsibility that lies upon every citizen to do everything 
in his power to make England as happy a place to live in as it can 
be made for the poor as well as for the rich. It is no sufficient 
answer to a man who is willing to work and can get no work to do 
vo tell him that he can find employment in Canada. He may reply, 
and justly reply, that it is our duty to do our best to enable him to 
live prosperously in the land of his birth, surrounded by his friends 
and hiskinsmen. Let us by all means go on with domestic legislation, 
let us wage a fierce war both in and out of Parliament on the misery 
and distress that lies at our door; but while actively engaged in 
brightening the existence of those who desire to live and die in the 
old country, do not let us neglect the splendid outlet afforded by ow 
Colonies for the employment of British capital, British energy, and 
British enterprise. 
MonkswEL.. 
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HOME RULE IN THE WESTERN PYRENEES. 


On both slopes of the Pyrenees there have existed for many centuries 
various little states and communities which preserved a self-govern- 
ment, an autonomy, anda practical republicanism under the absolute 
rule of the most despotic kings of France and Spain. Some of these 
communities had been anciently constitutional kingdoms, which, 
when united to the crown of either power, had to a greater or less 
degree preserved their constitutional rule. Such especially were the 
kingdoms of Navarre, both in Spain and France, and in a less degree 
Aragon and Catalonia in Spain, and Béarn, as distinct from Basse 
Navarre, in France. In addition to the above there are, in Spain, the 
Basque Provinces, Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay, differing in language 
and customs from the rest of Spain, whose union with the throne was 
of the loosest character, and who, as an American war-correspondent 
truly observed, remained “ republicans even when fighting for the 
divine right of kings.” But besides these larger communities, some- 
times as subdivisions within them, sometimes apart by themselves, 
were several minor states, such as those of the French Pays Basque, 
the Vallée d’Aspe, and others, which equally enjoyed home rule 
and a very large measure of self-government, and which were not 
amenable either to the civil or criminal, the economical or commercial 
laws, which governed the rest of the kingdom. 

Dealing with the Western Pyrenees only, we shall not treat of 
Catalonia or of Aragon. We shall leave on one side the ancient 
kingdom of Béarn, and the so-called Republic of Andorra; we shall 
speak only of the Spanish Basque Provinces, of Spanish Navarre, of 
the French Pays Basque, with its three divisions, the Labourd, Basse 
Navarre, and La Soule, and the Vallée d’Aspe, with the various sub- 
communities included within these geographical limits, a space of about 
seventy miles east and west of the extreme south-eastern corner of 
the Bay of Biscay. Here we find existing for centuries examples of 
avery varied kind of home rule, autonomy, and self-government, 
most of which came to an end at the great French Revolution, but 
some of which have lasted down even to our own day, and still pre- 
serve some vestiges of their ancient independence. In the course of 
our review of them we shall see how wise and liberal in many 
respects were the principles of this self-government compared with 
those which directed the blundering and despotic rule of the parent 
States. 

Perhaps the simplest way to bring the matter clearly before the 
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reader will be to take in order some of the chief functions of govern. 
ment, and to show how each of these was performed by the several 
communities, and with what complete independence of the action of 
the parent State. 

Take first of all the right of levying troops and of directing the 
armed force of the community. The kings of Spain had not the 
slightest power of levying troops in the Spanish Basque Provinces, 
The provinces were bound to raise and maintain troops for the 
defence of their own frontiers ; but these troops could not be led be- 
yond the limits of the provinces—a border rigorously detined—with- 
out an advance of three months’ payment, or a sufficient guarantee 
for it. The troops could be officered only by natives of the provinces, 
appointed by them. In Spanish Navarre the conditions were much 
the same. The Labourd, that district of the French Pays Basque 
which lies nearest to the sea, was only bound to keep up a corps of 
one thousand men for the defence of the frontier ; these were levied 
and the officers nominated by the mayor and municipality (jurats) of 
each parish or commune. ‘The interference of the governor and of 
the royal power was restricted to a recommendation that the fittest 
men should be selected, and the officers chosen, if possible, from 
those who had already served. In the Vallée d’Aspe the mayors 
and jurats levied a corps for the defence of the frontier and for the 
police of the valley. This corps could be summoned out of the valley 
only at the last extremity. If at any time the sovereign came into 
the valley they were to be his bodyguard. They were also entrusted 
with the keeping of the two forts of the Portalet and St. Julian. 
No other soldiers might be lodged in the valley. Analogous rights 
were possessed by Basse Navarre and La Soule. All the inhabitants 
of all these communities had the right of chasse, and of carrying 
arms night and day for their own defence. 

A corollary to this right of maintaining an armed force is that 
of declaring war and of making treaties of peace. This was largely 
used by the Spanish Basque provinces, quite independently of the 
Crown of Spain. Several treaties thus made of the separate provinces 
with England will be found in Rymer’s Federa, and for Guipuzcoa 
are more conveniently collected in a small volume by Sr. Gorosabel, 
entitled Memoria sobre las guerras y tratados de Guipuzcoa con Ingla- 
tierra en los Siglos XIV. y XV. (Tolosa, 1865). Even in the treaty 
of Utrecht, July 13, 1713, an exception was made “ for the ports of 
Guipuzcoa and Biscay, and others not subject to the laws of Cas- 
tile;” also the rights of the Basques and others in the Newfound- 
land fishery were reserved. “In the eighteenth century treaties of 
peace were made between the Labourd and Guipuzcoa and Biscay 
with absolute independence of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, 
which continued the war as if those provinces did not belong to the 
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Crown of Spain.”* This is only one of many treaties made between 


the Labourd and its towns, and the towns and provinces of the 
Spanish coast, quite independently of and with provisions often at 
yariance with the general interests (as then supposed) of both France 
and Spain. Not only all these little states, but even separate towns, 
villages, and parishes, had a power of making special treaties and 
conventions with their neighbours on either side of the frontier; and 
these treaties, by the terms of which one little community sometimes 
paid tribute to another, have been religiously observed for a longer 
time than almost any European or international treaty. Thus one 
little valley of Baretous in France has paid to the valley of Roncal, 
in Spanish Navarre, a yearly tribute of three heifers from the 
thirteenth century down to the present day. The Vallée d’Aspe 
paid a tribute to the Lavedan from some unknown date before 1398 
down to 1789. To this day the faceries, or conventions as to the 
use of the mountain pastures, are maintained between some of the 
parishes on either side of the frontier; and the conditions of these 
faceries or facerias are often determined in little parliaments with 
all the forms of larger states; thus those of the Baztan commence 
with a preamble reciting the place of meeting, the presidency, and 
the names of all the deputies of the fourteen villages which compose 
the valley. Ina note attached to one of them, dated 1800, we find 
this statement, which gives a fair idea of the exercise of this 
particular portion of the home rule. ‘The faceries have been from 
all time regarded as sacred transactions, which no authority whatever 
has the power to touch, not even the transacting parties, except by 
afree, reciprocal, spontaneous convention of both parties, as is seen 
by the tenor of them. 

“Ttis in making and maintaining these faceries that the inhabitants 
of the communes exercise their legitimate sovereignty, an exercise 
which does not prejudice the sovereign rights of the respective 
monarchs, whose general and special interests are not injured thereby, 
noreven those of the contracting communities. These faceries are, 
however, under the paternal surveillance of the sovereigns, who do 
not fail to pay a scrupulous attention to the sacred rights of their 
children ; thus when a community fails in observing any clause of 
the fuccries, its mayor or alcalde, or substitute, can be summoned 
indifferently before a civil or criminal tribunal.” ? The legal autho- 
tisation of this right in France seems to be contained in the final 
causes of the “Coutumes de Labourd,” though the faceries are by 
no means confined to the Labourd. 


(l) Historia de la Legislacion, etc., de Espana, par A. Marichalar y C. Manrique. Vol. ii. 
p- 265. Madrid, 1868. 

(2) These faceries or facerias are in MSS. in the archives of Sare, dating from 1748 
downwards ; they refer to older ones, and are often in duplicate, in Spanish and French. 
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“The parishioners of each parish of this country of Labourd may 
assemble together to treat of their common wants, and of those of 
the parish whenever there is need; and they can make and ordain 
among themselves particular statutes and ordinances, in order to 
maintain and guard their communal lands (doscages, padoitiens, et 
paturages), and this according to the law commonly called the Law 
of St. Benedict, and also to treat of all other matters, to their com- 
mon profit and to that of the said parish. 


yy, 


“Which these parishioners are bound to keep and observe, provided 
always that there be nothing in those statutes and ordinances contrary 
to the common good, nor to the prejudice of the king and of his 
rights.” * 


The power of legislation resided in assemblies of deputies freely 
elected by the inhabitants of each of these communities. Each of the 
Basque provinces had its separate and general juntas. Spanish Navarr 
had its Cortés, the Labourd its Bilzaar, Basse Navarre its Assemblée, 
and the Vallée d’Aspe its Tilhabét. All these (and many minor 
examples might be added, such as the valleys of Roncal, the Baztan, 
Las cinco Villas, &c.) had full power of legislating for their several 
communities. To all of them the election of deputies was perfectly 
free and unrestricted. But the modes of election were most various. 
The only thing universally guarded against was the interference in 
them of the royal officers of either France or Spain. The right of 
voting at the elections belonged either to the freeholders (veoinos, 
voisins) or to all the inhabitants. We cannot here enumerate the 
very various methods of election which the several communities 
adopted in their endeavours to secure freedom from any cor- 
rupting influence. In some, universal suffrage by ballot was the 
rule; in others, a certain number of electors were chosen by lot 
(usually by drawing a certain number of coloured beans from a bag 
of white ones) either to be deputies themselves or to nominate the 
deputies ; in others the outgoing deputies nominated their successors 
under certain restrictions. But all these various modes show how 
intense was the anxiety to guard against corruption of any kind, and 
the jealousy of any interference of either the royal or the State 
officers. 

The deliberations of these assemblies, under whatever name they 
met, were entirely free. And these communities thoroughly under- 
stood that this freedom depended on keeping the power of the purse. 
The Basque communities secured this by a simple but effective 


(1) Les Coutumes générales gardées et observéesen Pais et Baillage de Labourd. Bordeaut, 
1760, and in many previous editions. 
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method. The Crown had no power to levy any tax or contribution 
whatever in the provinces; whatever was granted by the juntas was 
granted as a voluntary gift; and this gift or grant was always the 
last vote proposed, and this vote was never put until all other busi- 
ness had been satisfactorily concluded, and all grievances or encroach- 
ments of the royal power had been redressed. Hence it is that the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes of Navarre bear the singular title ““ Quaderno 
de las leyes y agravios reparados,” “ Register of the laws and griev- 
ances redressed at the request of the Cortes.’ Asa further precau- 
tion against royal or ecclesiastical encroachment on their liberties, 
the Basques forbad the election of any priest or lawyer to be deputy. 
They had learned from history, they say, that the tools of despotism 
usually came from these two classes. One lawyer, /etrado, sat in the 
juntas as a consulting authority on legal points, but without vote, 
and no other member of the profession was allowed even to enter the 
town where the junta was held during the sessions. 

How opposite the legislation of these assemblies sometimes was to 
that of the parent kingdom may be seen by a few instances. As is 
well known, the commercial policy of France and Spain was one of 
restriction, of monopoly, and of excessive duties. In the Basque 
provinces there was complete free trade; the customs frontier of 
Spain began at the Ebro. Trade between the Labourd and Spain was 
also entirely free for all articles required for the consumption of the 
country. So, too, with Basse Navarre and La Soule. The Vallée 
d’Aspe was exempt from all subsidies, gabel/es, and imposts, from all 
taxes on sales, on land, and on successions. The collection of the 
taille was made by the valley itself, and paid ina lump sum. This, 
too, was the case with the Labourd. The taxes and contributions of 
each parish were paid by its municipality, and in general, wholly from 
the revenues of the collective communal property, without weighing 
on individuals at all. The Tiers-Etat, in their instructions to their 
deputies to the States-General of 1789, assert, ‘‘ That the contingent 
of the country to the subsidies of the State had been limited down to 
the middle of the last century, to an annual contribution of 253 livres, 
called a subvention ; that since then this annual contribution had 
been raised to more than 60,000 livres, including the former sum.”’? 
Still they sought for no interference with their own manner of levy- 
ing and paying these taxes. ‘2. With regard to the manner of con- 
tributing to the taxes, and of managing by themselves the internal 
administration of their respective communities, the inhabitants of the 
Tiers-Etat du Labourd (sic) demand that their particular constitution, 
assigned to them by the Decrees of the Council of June 3, 1660, 
10 February, 1688, 17 July, 1769, and 1 May, 1772, should be 


(1) Cahier des Veux et Instructions des Basques-Frangais, for their deputies to the 
States-General of 1789 (reprint 1874), pp. 14—28. 
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preserved to them. They find themselves very well off under this 
régime ; they would be afraid to change it.” 

This power over the public purse, and the freedom of local 
legislation on this point, is so important a matter that I may be 
allowed to mention two or three instances of it. We are all suffi- 
ciently familiar with the double aspect of the excise on alcoholic 
liquors, in its economical and moral aspects. The question of 
Permissive Bills is still undecided among us. In 1757 the Cortes 
of Navarre, “considering that men who are addicted to the vice of 
using aguardiente and other ardent liquors die, some in the flower of 
their age, and others become wholly useless and of no profit for 
work, whence flow many and great offences against God, and no 
little disservice to the king;”' therefore forbid the sale of such 
liquors in detail, except by apothecaries after the prescription 
of a physician. The king assents to this law, in spite of its detri- 
ment to the revenues of the farmers of the excise. But in 1776 
the Cortes, having found it completely inoperative, asks for its 
repeal, to which the king equally assents. The Basques are an ex- 
ceedingly religious people, and are devoted Roman Catholics, but 
they never allowed the slightest encroachment of the clergy in civil 
or political matters. Even the patronage of the Church was wholly 
in lay hands, and often by popular election. An instance of this 
occurs in the Cortes of 1757. The Governor and the Bishop of Pam- 
peluna, following the precedent of the Bishops of Salamanca, Avila, 
Cadiz, Granada, Valencia, and other dioceses, had by a carta-orden 
forbidden the acting of plays (comédias) in Pampeluna. Against 
this the Cortes protest, as infringing on their privileges. The 
obnoxious order is forthwith annulled, and the decree is signed by 
the Governor himself. ‘ We give for null and nothing the carta- 
orden which you mention, and we will that it has no consequence, 
and that it does not prejudice your fueros and laws, but that these 
be observed according to their substance and tenor.”* As to the 
action of the separate parishes, we have an amusing instance in the 
case of the French frontier parish of Sare. The privileges and 
fueros date long before the discovery of America, consequently there 
could be no mention of tobacco in them. Taking advantage of this, 
the Crown, in 1770, extended the farming of the monopoly of tobacco 
over the Labourd as well as over the rest of France. The mayor and 
principal inhabitants of Sare meet this by a proclamation forbidding 
any inhabitant to lodge any royal excise officer, and if already in the 
parish to expel them within three days, under penalty of a fine of 
thirty livres. The Crown had its way in 1773, but only on reiterating 
the freedom of trade in all other commodities. 


(1) Quaderne de las leyes, etc. de 1757. Ley xxxv. pp. 109—110. Repealed by Ley 
xxxi. of 1766. 


(2) Ley xxvii. p. 69. (3) MS. and printed decree in the archives of Sare. 
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As to criminal law and police. No law of Spain, or royal order 
of any kind, had any currency or force in the Basque Provinces until 
accepted or viséed by the juntas; no royal police officer could enforce 
such a law, and if he attempted to do it with violence he might be, 
or rather was ordered to be, resisted, or even killed, with impunity. 
So with the Labourd, the Basse Navarre, and the Vallée d’Aspe. In 
each the ordinary criminal police and justice was entrusted to the 
inhabitants themselves in the first instance, except in specified cases 
of treason. In Spanish Navarre the old style was still maintained in 
the Cortes and on the coins still struck in the Province. TF erdi- 
nand VI. and VII. of Spain are Ferdinand III. and IV. of Navarre ; 
Carlos III. and IV. of Spain are VI. and VII. of Navarre. 

Space utterly fails me to go into the diverse civil legislation of the 
communities concerning property, marriage, inheritance, succession, 
&e. These are all treated of in the separate fweros, fors, cou- 
tumes, &c., of the separate districts. In their briefest form they 
embrace many volumes, and almost a library of commentaries have 
been written upon them. They differed from each other and from 
the general law of both France and Spain. 

These communities were often not only actually but nominally 
republics. Just as the old civitates and municipia of these very 
countries termed themselves respublice under the Roman Empire,’ so 


these communities called themselves by (or perhaps continued) the 
same designation under the kings of France and Spain. Biscay 
calls itself a “republica,” in the Capitulado of Chincilla, in 1491, 
and is so called in a royal decree of 1638. Larramendi, the Jesuit, 
writing the Ccrografia of Guipuzcoa in 1757, speaks of the pro- 


vince as a republica, and of its several communities as “ republicas.” 


The word “republica” is constantly used in the same way in 
the Cortes of Navarre, both by the representatives and by the King. 
In the Labourd, the /faceries before alluded to are often made 
between two “republics ””—between Vera and Sare, 1762 and 1782; 
Echalar and Sare, 1782—“ ambas republicas.’’ The little district of 
Ostaberet, in Basse Navarre, calls itself a republic, 24 March, 1598. 
In the Declaration of the Liberties of the Vallée d’ Aspe, in 1692, the 
valley is declared to have been anciently a republic and to have sur- 
rendered none of its rights. To go for a moment a few miles beyond 
our eastward limits, St. Savin and Cauterets speak of themselves as a 
republic in the fourteenth century. 

But, it may be asked, Had these communities consciousness of their 
position? ‘They had the fullest consciousness of it, and the greatest 
pride in it. Every authentic document of their history proves this. 
Owing to fatal blundering and misconception on the part of the 
Spanish Liberals, the Basques have had twice to fight for their fueros, 


(1) Hubner’s Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, passim. Vol. ii. for Spain. Inscrip- 
tions and early charters of most of the towns of the South of Trance. 
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and succumbed only when successful resistance was no longer possible 
The cahiers of instructions which the French Basques gave to their 
deputies to the States-General of 1789 sustain this view. I have seen 
a volume of the privileges of the Vallée d’Aspe, which belonged to 
the last Jurat of Accous, annotated by himself, and showing the pride 
he felt in these institutions, and his full appreciation of the value 
of them. In the most remote villages I have seen documents of the 
sixteenth century referring to the careful custody of the charters. 
The boast of all the Basques, that they were noble, means simply this, 
that they were free from every servitude and every form of arbitrary 
taxation which fell on the commoners of other parts of France and 
Spain. Among all the older men of the last generation with whom 
I have conversed the memory of this kind of republicanism was 
vivid. It is dying out only in the youth of the present generation. 
The men of Basse Navarre consistently refused to send deputies to 
the Assemblies of the Tiers-Etat in France, for fear of assimilating 
their own constitution to that of the rest of France; and even in 
1789 they charged their deputies “to inform the States-General of 
France of the constitution and independence of Navarre, and of 
the impossibility of their renouncing this constitution and inde- 
pendence, and consequently of their declaring themselves members of 
the States-General of France, until the said States-General have given 
themselves a constitution as good or better than that of Navarre, and 
have taken measures to render it firm and stable for ever.” * 

I believe that I have now sufficiently (though by no means ex- 
haustively) shown that these communities or republics of the Western 
Pyrenees possessed the essentials of home rule, #.c. of autonomous 
self-governing communities, under absolute monarchies, both in 
France and Spain ; governed, too, by principles wholly at variance 
with those by which other parts of the nation were ruled. In the 
ease of the Labourd and of some neighbouring districts this home 
rule existed not only under French kings, but also under English 
monarchs, during the time of their domination in Guienne. The 
question arises, Was this home rule beneficial or not, firstly to the 
communities themselves, secondly to the nation at large? I must here 
remind my readers that I have considered only a few instances out 
of many. In Spain, Aragon and Catalonia must be added to the 
Basque Provinces and to Navarre. Has the home rule of these 
provinces been beneficial to themselves? Most undoubtedly it has. 
Every traveller for the last three centuries has contrasted the well- 
being, the good government, the honest administration of the Basques 
with the corruption, the disorder, and the arbitrary rule of the rest 
of the nation. Has it been equally beneficial to Spain at large? 
Considering also the cases of Catalonia and Aragon, I fear I must 


(1) Histoire des Basques, par le Vicomte de Belzunce. Vol. iii. p. 5056. Bayonne, 
1847. 
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say as decidedly, No! It has been a cause of weakness in the past ; 
it is a cause of great difficulty in the present. An acute observer 
has said of the Spain of to-day that it is a country of five Irelands, 
each hating the other, but all hating the central government most of 
all. This is true ina measure. Though the fault may be due, not 
so much to ill government in the provinces as to the wretchedly 
corrupt and arbitrary and blundering rule of the parent State, still 
it isa fact. In France the smallness, weakness, and unimportance 
of these several communities have produced no appreciable effect on 
the nation at large, while there is no doubt that this home rule was 
most beneficial to the communities themselves. The only mischief it 
seems to have done (including all other such instances) is to have had 
its part in forming that passion for equality as distinct from liberty 
which forms so marked a feature in the political aspirations of the 
ordinary Frenchman. Where home rule has been carried out on a 
scale sufficiently large to make it able to be used as a tool against the 
central authority by unscrupulous politicians, there the result seems to 
be a possible danger to the whole nation. The feelings of many a 
Spanish Liberal with regard to it may, I think, be expressed thus : 
“The fueros were good, the home rule of the Basques and of the 
other provinces was excellent, their administration was admirable. 
Would that we could copy it and make it our own! But it has cost 
us two wars and two hundred thousand men. We cannot afford a 
third ; it must go.” The very statesman under whose administration 
the Basque /weros were at last suppressed, wrote: “ Far from desir- 
ing that such institutions should perish there, I would, if it were 
possible, extend them to the rest of Spain. The local liberties of the 
Basques, like all those engendered or created by history, profit those 
who enjoy them, and hurt no one, unless you deem a hurt the just 
envy which they arouse in others.” ! 
WEnNtwortH WEBSTER. 


(1) Page xii. of the Introduction, by Canovas del Castello, to Rodriguez Ferrer’s Los 
Vascongados. Madrid, 1873. 
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In his work on Ancient Law, Sir Henry Maine enunciates a doctrine 
which aptly describes the present transition stage in the relations 
between master and servant. ‘‘The movement of the progressive 
societies,” he says, ‘ has been a movement from Status to Contract.” 
In other words, the old and more or less patriarchal relationships 
between individuals and classes—survivals of a remote past—are 
rapidly passing away. Sentiment has given place to prosaic busi- 
ness; personal ties vanish in conditions of hard bargaining. Birth 
has lost its ancient significance, and labour cannot now be commanded 
by right of pedigree: it must be the subject of an agreement, the 
essence of which is pounds, shillings, and pence. But though the 
worker may sell his labour as he pleases, who shall say that classes 
are nearer the realisation of Equality and Fraternity to-day than 
they were when the life of the serf was in the keeping of his lord ? 
Liberty exists, but not Fraternity. Liberty has given the poor man 
the right to arraign the rich man before his country’s tribunals of 
justice, but she has shown neither rich nor poor the path to a 
brotherly rapprochement. She has, in fact, proved one of the greatest 
bars to such a reconciliation. Does the freeborn plebeian regard the 
patrician with the same kindly feelings that the thrall-born Gurth or 
Wamba regarded Cedric ? Does the employer to-day take the interest 
in the employed which was evinced when the welfare of the employed 
was a matter of personal concern and responsibility? The family 
has been resolved into its elements. The authority of the parent 
beyond the period of minority, and of the employer outside certain 
limits, is nominal merely. Has the social upheaval been conducive 
to the happiness of the community ? and can it be said that educa- 
tion and general enlightenment have had the beneficial results anti- 
cipated? They have revolutionised the conditions of existence: 
have they assisted that consummation of goodwill between classes 
on which social stability depends ? The domestic relations, originally 
as there is good reason to believe, governed chiefly by sentiment, 
are now governed by considerations, partly by sentiment, partly of 
business. In no direction has there occurred a change more marked. 
Servants are not now as they were a century or two centuries ago, 
the almost life-long dependants of a single master or mistress. 
Neither mistress nor maid, master nor man then “ gave warning” 
without serious cause. Marriage even did not always render the 
separation of the domestic and his or her employer imperative. 
Sometimes footmen and housemaids came together, but they were 
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allowed and were willing to continue in their places. Girls entered 
a family as children and rarely left it until death decreed a parting. 
Can it be denied that the equilibrium of society was more stable 
when locomotion was difficult and ignorance almost universal than 
it is in the days of the School Board and the steam engine? The 
demon of unrest which has seized the community places rich and 
poor, aristocrat and democrat, in deadly and misguided antagonism. 
Certainly if De Quincey were living now, he would hardly venture 
to describe England as the paradise of domestic servants. 

In domestic service, as known to-day, may be seen the last rem- 
nant of feudal despotism, the solitary outpost of aristocratic privilege 
which has still to be entirely carried by the democracy. Its eventual 
annihilation, or at any rate assimilation to its environment, is but a 
matter of time. The revolution which is sweeping on will be as 
positive in its results as it is unostentatious in its operations. It 
was inaugurated with the first Reform Bill, and its ramifications 
have yet to reach their limit. Domestic disintegration as between 
employer and employed has coincided precisely with the strengthen- 
ing of the democratic forces. In 1831 there were in the United 
Kingdom one million servants; in 1881 their number was only a 
few over a million and a quarter. More significant still is the cir- 
cumstance that, while, during the decade 1871—81, the general 
population increased by more than 14 per cent., the ranks of domestic 
servants in this country were reinforced by less than 1 per cent. 
This relative decrease is not to be explained on the grounds that less 
servants are employed in great households than were employed in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is due solely to the 
propagation of democratic, not to say socialistic, ideas. England is 
often reminded that she may read her future in her colonies. 
According to various writers servants have practically ceased to 
exist—if, that is, they ever did really exist—in America and 
in Australia. In England the stereotyped complaint of masters 
and mistresses is that we are going at a perilous rate down 
the democratic plane. Servants of the old order are not to be 
got, and their successors stipulate conditions undreamed of in 
the days of Sir Walter Scott’s Andrew Fairservice. Is it surprising 
that this should be so? Would it not rather be surprising were it 
not so? On the part of ladies and gentlemen there is a disposition 
to believe that all servants come from the gutter, and by accepting a 
place in their establishment exchange dirt and misery for cleanliness 
and comfort. This is a fallacy. The majority of domestics spring 
not from stifling courts and alleys, but from respectable mechanic 
and artisan homes. They come, in fact, from the very centres of 
true democratic sentiment. The strange thing is, not that they are 
beginning to feel the impulse of the democratic movement of the 
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times, but that they were not the leaders of that movement. Their 
eyes ought to have been opened to facts long ago. The oppor- 
tunities which they have had of acquiring knowledge are infinitely 
greater than those at the disposal of the day labourer. During 
several years they live within the orbit of the learning and good- 
breeding of their masters. The conversation carried on around the 
dinner-table can hardly fail to exercise some influence upon the 
domestic in waiting. Opinions are expressed, views are expounded, 
facts are urged which the ordinary working man probably never 
stumbles across. Nevertheless, the first effects of the compulsory 
elementary education, to which servants as well as others are sub- 
ject, have been more keenly felt by employers of artisan and 
general day labour than in the household. Domestic servants, it is 
true, are, as has been said, largely the sisters and daughters, as they 
will also be the future mothers, of those orders which have proved 
the force of the adage that union is strength. But there is one 
supreme obstacle to domestic servants in England following the co- 
operative example set by their trade relatives: they have little or 
no power of combination. More than one attempt has been made to 
start an organisation for the enforcement of servants’ rights. Such 
movements have been invariably stillborn, and the domestic servants 
—and especially the women servants—of England are as impotent 
to help themselves as the most reactionary of employers could wish. 
But though little or nothing has yet been accomplished on behalf of 
servants, the great movement defined by Sir Henry Maine continues, 
and, at its bidding, servants will abandon a calling which apparently 
they are powerless themselves to improve. 

Many things concurred to render “the constant service of the 
antique world” practicable at the beginning of this century. The 
difficulty of getting a new servant or a new place was sufficient to 
make both employer and employed, though not perhaps in an equal 
degree, think before ending an engagement. Whilst ladies and gen- 
tlemen could often find in their wanderings persons willing to enter 
their service, servants were hampered by the cost of travelling and 
communication and the absence of advertising agencies. The narrow 
limits of the world in which they lived and moved were the guarantee 
of their loyalty. Whatever their ambition, they had little option but 
to accept such work as offered in the immediate locality of their birth. 
In these days the daughter of the farm labourer collects a few 
shillings, and either goes to London or some provincial town of her 
own accord, or is brought there by a lady who has been favourably 
impressed by her work during a stay in the country. Half a century 
since, moreover, masters and mistresses bestowed an amount of per- 
sonal attention on their domestics which they fail to bestow to-day. 
Whereas in these nomadic times they largely lead the lives of 
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absentees, formerly they resided almost exclusively at home, and 
exercised over servants, as well as children, a parental authority, and 
won from both a filial affection. Servants are not now engaged as a 
matter of course in the parishes near which country seats are situated. 
Little or nothing is known of their immediate friends or their 
antecedents. ‘To save trouble the assistance of a registry office is 
invoked, or the business is left to the butler or housekeeper. Thus 
one link in the chain of personal regard, which of yore united 
employer and employed, is snapped. Between servants and their 
employers to-day there is a great gulf fixed. The former enter a 


place and agree to do certain things, and scrupulously avoid doing 


anything else. ‘Though in a home they are not of it. They care as 
little about their masters and mistresses as, they are convinced, their 
masters and mistresses care about them. Lut they know a good deal 
more about their masters and mistresses than their masters and mis- 
tresses can know of them. When a servant enters a new situation she 
may not demand a reference from her mistress, but directly she gets 
into friendly conversation with the older servants, she learns the disposi- 
tion and character of the occupants of the drawing-room from critics 
who, to say the least, are not likely to be prejudiced in favour of those 
they criticise. Their conduct will be regulated by what they hear, 
and their power for happiness or misery in a home is infinite. They 
are brought into hourly contact with their employers, and upon them 
depend, to a great extent, the domestic economy and well-being of 
the whole establishment. Personal regard between the two component 
sections of the household would seem to be of the first importance. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the only link between them is mercenary. 
Nor does either section attempt to cultivate a better understanding. 
Beyond the paying of wages or the performance of duties the 
barrier between the drawing-room and the servants’ hall is never 
passed. Life above-stairs is as entirely severed from life below- 
stairs as is the life of one house from another. Employer and 
employed each goes his or her own way, and neither troubles about 
the welfare of the other. Few things are more obvious than that 
under such conditions good service is impossible. ‘‘ Cash payment,” as 
Carlyle says, “is not the sole nexus as between man and man.” High 
wages may attract young men and women who will dust a room care- 
fully or make the plate as bright as a mirror. But plate cleaning 
and furniture dusting will not complete the comfort of a home, and, 
unless servants are personally interested in those on whom they wait, 
complete comfort will never be realised. 

To understand the antipathy to service which exists among the 
masses, and why so many girls who would be better off in service 
become ill-paid and over-worked seamstresses or shop assistants, it is 
only necessary to look at the cardinal point in the democratic creed. 
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“Liberty at any cost,” is the watchword of the social and political 
reformer, and the chief ground of discontent among servants is their 
deprivation of liberty. The degree of labour expected from servants 
varies in different households, but in all the labour is exacting and 
protracted. Servants, as a rule, rise at seven or soon after, and go to 
bed at whatever time suits the convenience of their employers. They 
are at work generally before the master or mistress is awake, during 
the fifteen or sixteen hours of the day they are supposed to be at 
their post, ready to do any bidding, and they are the last to bed at 
night. Ifa party is given and the servants are kept at work till far 
into the morning, they are nevertheless compelled to be out of bed as 
early as though they retired at ten, in order to take the master 
or mistress the morning cup of tea. Whilst the employers 
sleep off the effects of the previous night’s entertainment, their 
retainers have to bestir themselves to clear up. This comparison, or 
rather contrast, may be invidious, but is none the less instructive. 
“A servant’s work,” as has been well said, “‘is never done poten- 
tially, if even actually.”” There is no reason why this should be so. 
A very little reorganisation in most London homes would enable the 
servant to have at least four or five hours every day, or if not every 
day, every other day, to herself. Let a lady or gentleman try to realise 
how rigorous are the laws which govern the actions of servants, and 
it will be seen that the intractability of their retainers is not entirely 
unjustified. Has it ever occurred to the master or the mistress what 
humiliation and distress attach to the single circumstance that the 
footman or the housemaid, the cook or the butler, dare not stir beyond 
the four walls of the house without permission except once or at most 
twice in a fortnight ? Nothing is more bitterly resented below-stairs 
than to have to ask leave to “go out”’ if only for a few minutes. Again, 
when servants are allowed out, the time at their disposal is ludi- 
crously meagre, and, as a consequence, quarrels because the man or 
maid is late, are frequent. But when a mistress declaims against a 
servant who does not come in till eleven o’clock, she never stays to 
think how often that servant may have sat up for her or some men- 
ber of the family. Beyond doubt little good comes of girls being 
allowed out very late, but, if they visit friends some distance off, it is 
cruelly inconsiderate to compel them to be back by half-past nine or 
even ten. More especially is this so when “followers” are pro- 
scribed, and a servant never sees a personal friend from week’s end to 
week’s end. If many mistresses had their way the liberty enjoyed 
by servants would be smaller than it is; and not very long since a 
mistress publicly made a proposal that servants who transgress a 
prescribed limit should be birched! Her remarks, published in a 
newspaper devoted chiefly to the working-classes, must have conveyed 
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to the reader an idea, equally unpleasant and false, of the disposition 
of the upper classes towards their social inferiors. Another matter, 
by which masters and mistresses insist on impressing upon their 
servants the fact that what is right in the drawing-room is wrong in 
the servants’ hall, is dress and general appearance. Why, if he 
wishes—and for all the master can tell it may be a source of comfort 
to the man to do so—should the coachman, the butler, or the foot- 
man not be allowed to grow his beard and moustache ? Why, if she 
has a particular liking for it, should the housemaid be denied the 
privilege of a fringe’ ‘These things are small but not insignificant. 
They are positive causes in the alienation from domestic service of 
the freedom-loving sons and daughters of the democracy. Love of 
finery, again, is undoubtedly strong in many servants’ breasts, as love of 
good clothes is in the ladies’. And of this love of finery comes infinite 
evil. But it is not fair to level the charge of plagiarism in apparel 
against all servants. Some may ape their masters and mistresses, 
but their number is small, and the constant aim of servants who 
respect themselves is not to follow the lead of, but to take a line 
diametrically opposed to, that affected by their employers. 


1 
} 


Apart from the question of individual /vissez-faire, servants are, 
tightly or wrongly, leavened with the idea that their masters and 
mistresses are their determined and deliberate enemies. They do not, 
as they ought in the hour of trouble, look up for guidance to, or seek 
themselves to remove difficulties from the path of, their social betters. 
It is a strange truth, that whilst classes were never so close to each 
other intellectually, socially they were never farther apart. HLouse- 
holds are kept in a perpetual ferment by the precautionary measures 
adopted. ‘The mistress is always on the look out to detect remissness 
o the part of the domestic; the domestic is always on her guard to 
prevent the mistress having, as she would put it, the best of it. 
There is no desire to do duty for duty’s sake, or to examine work 
done with a view to other than mere monetary reward. No set of 
workers is more impressionable than dom«e stics, or 80 gratified by a 
few kindly words of praise. The cook, for instance, seldom receives 


ajoint or a tart back into the kitchen without examining it closely, 
and questioning the waiter to see whether the meal was liked in the 
dining-room. Words dropped casually as to any particular acces- 


sory of the repast are carried below stairs, and rejoice or vex the 
heart of the maid who has prepared it. What might be made of such 
anxiety by a little judicious fostering on the part of the mistress, it 
is not difficult to see, and of course hundreds of mistresses do take 
advantage of it. But these cases are the exception, not the rule. 
Nor can it be gainsaid that there are, even in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, plenty of ladies and gentlemen, between whom and 
their retainers the most cordial and kindly sentiments subsist. Even 
VOL. XLIII. N.S. EE 
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here, however, a mistaken sense of dignity and self-respect frequently 
prevents their living long together. In a moment of pique the one 
or the other intimates that it is better they should part, and the 
notice is accepted in the spirit in which it is given. Directly passion 
disappears the hasty words are regretted, and, no matter from which 
side they have emanated, both wish they could be recalled. But vanity 
is strong: the one will not offer a voluntary apology; the other 
refuses to make any overture. Either dreads a step which 
might look like an admission that he or she was in the wrong. 
Reconciliation, therefore, does not take place; master and servant 
part, and either is fortunate if the parting does not prove an abiding 
source of chagrin. Between people living on the same social level 
the ground of difference would have caused only a momentary bitter- 
ness, and in the respect for status rather than persons which the 
separation exemplifies, lies a paramount obstacle to constant service. 
The adage that a good master or mistress makes a good servant is 
not yet regarded as obsolete. Under existing conditions, however, 
it is manifestly inapplicable. If master and man, mistress and maid, 
are to exercise any influence mutually beneficial, they must cultivate 
a closer knowledge of each other and more intimate personal relations. 
The initiative in such an entente cordiale must be taken by ladies and 
gentlemen. It is for the high-born to lead the humble. If they 
refuse to do so, they cannot be surprised that the humble should 
elect to run alone and in whichever direction they please. In the 
interests of both employer and employed, reciprocity of affection can- 
not be entered on too soon. What, it will be asked, does this imply? 
That the housemaid and the footman are to take their places at the 
same table with the head of the establishment, and the buyer of labour 
to have no privileges not possessed by the seller? It implies no- 
thing of the sort. Servants would be the first persons to resent 
such an arrangement. It is not by placing them on a status 
of equality with themselves that masters and mistresses can win the 
hearts of their domestics. Neither will they do so by aiming at 
Utopia. Servants do not wish, and if they did it would not be prac- 
ticable to gratify their wish, to become, as Mrs. Lynn Linton would 
have us believe, musicians and artists. Their goodwill is to be 
secured solely by recognising facts. Servants are no longer willing 
to follow their masters like sheep, and, unless service is made accept- 
able to them, servants will disappear altogether. They have a right 
to claim credit for intelligence, for human feeling, for honesty, and 
for any other attribute which is the common inheritance of an 
English subject. If some servants are the gluttons, the fools, and even 
the rogues, which it pleases a certain section of the press to represent 
them as being, is it therefore to be assumed that all servants are 
gluttons, fools, and rogues? If servants blunder occasionally and 
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lose their temper, it is only reasonable to ask whether the mistress 
is infallible and always capable of showing an unruffled caluw? The 
lady who complains of the nervous irritation to which the conduct of 
her servants subjects her, is never constrained to inquire whether 
her servants have any nerves to irritate. 

The truth is, the unsentimental side of the British character is 
very forcibly illustrated in the economy of the British household. 
Just as it is only among Anglo-Saxon communities that servants are 
disappearing, so, in Europe, England is apparently the only country 
where servants have come to see in their masters and mistresses 
persons to be feared and avoided. The garrulity of the French 
servant may be exceedingly disagreeable, but it is a proof of that 
good feeling which exists in France, but has died out in England, 
between the lower and the upper classes of domestic, if not of eco- 
nomic and political, society. There can be no doubt that the 
antagonism of master and servant is partly owing to the pre- 
tentiousness of the noureaux riches. By birth little, if at all, 
removed above the menial station, they have been the chief sup- 
porters of the caricatures and attacks on servants in the comic 
papers and elsewhere, and they are animated, perhaps unconsciously, 
by a sentiment closely akin to jealousy. They take a despotic plea- 
sure in, as they say, keeping their servants in their proper places. 
On the other hand, the occupants of the basement may frequently 
be heard to express their contempt for the “ jumped-up folks” 
whom they serve, and their preference for families of aristocratic 
extraction. 

What the ultimate result of the alienation of classes, which is now 
being witnessed, may be, it is impossible to tell. Will the strife prove 
unappeasable, or are we struggling through the break-waters of social 
discontent into smoother and more auspicious seas? The tide of dis- 
integration, which is now running, can only be stemmed by judicious 
concessions on both sides. Mistresses must contrive that they and 
their maids shall feel themselves members of a common home, and 
once the belief in the unfriendliness of the mistress is removed, the 
maid will surely respond by taking care to attend to those little 
matters which may make or mar the happiness of a household. More 
than this, however, is wanted. Service to be good must be permanent, 
and, although it may not be possible to enter into the life-long con- 
tracts desiderated by Carlyle, some means must be found of inducing 
servants whose work is appreciated to stay in a family beyond the 
few months now considered sufficient. There is not in England, as 
there is in Germany, any mode of recognising protracted and faith- 
ful service. In the Fatherland several thousands of persons have 
been decorated with a Long Service Order for having served one 
master during forty years. Some benefit more tangible and practical 
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than this must be held out to servants in England. If young men 
or women join any trade there is always achance, if they are thrifty, 
of their starting, though probably at a distant day, on their 
own account. In service the only independent position for which 
servants are qualified by experience is that of lodging-house 
keepers. Albeit, to take a lodging-house is to exchange one 


kind of domestic work for another, plus the heavy responsibility 
of the householder, this is what hundreds of servants aspire to. 
But the capital needed is large for them, and, as a rule, their 
means, even though supplemented by the little which the hus- 


band-elect has scraped together, are inadequate to the end they 
have in view. Supposing the housewife were to enter into an agree- 
ment with a servant who suited her that, if she would stay with her 
and do her work as well as she had begun during the next six or 
eight or ten years, she would present her with a bonus of £15 
or £20 or £25, or whatever the means at her disposal would 
allow, can anyone doubt that the effect would be beneficial? It 
would be easy to surround such an arrangement with guarantees of 
good faith on both sides, and, whilst the mistress and the master 
would be saved the annoyance and expense of perpetually engaging 
new servants, and the inconvenience of new faces, servants would 
feel that they had something to work for, just as does the policeman 
or the soldier. The bonus, whatever the immediate object which the 
servant entertained, would supply that motive without which few 
things are well done. 

Because these remarks have been chiefly addressed to masters and 
mistresses, it must not be supposed that there is nothing to be said to 
the working classes themselves, ‘The course they are pursuing will 
prove as fatal to their own order as it will to the domestic convenience 
of their betters. The chief effect of the narrow meed of education 
now compulsorily given to the poorest is to be regretted. Boys and 
girls, however penniless, wish to become clerks and dressmakers 
rather than manual labourers and domestic servants. The farmer’s 
daughter does not to-day, as she did formerly, go to service, or assist 
materially in the work of the dairy. She must have the latest novel 
and her music, and live in something approaching luxurious ease. 
Education undeniably has created false notions as to the degradation of 
the labour which wets the brow “with honest sweat.’”’ It is not turned 
to account, as it should be, for the perfecting of physical work by 
mental application. Instead of the majority of well-educated lads 
becoming, say, carpenters, and exercising their brains upon the 
carving of a door or the making of a table, they refuse to become 
carpenters at all. To be a dressmaker at ten or twelve shillings a 
week, or a clerk in his frock coat and high hat at a guinea, is, it 
would seem, preferable to being a housemaid or a footman receiving 
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as much in hard cash, and having food, clothing, and lodging found 
as well. Whilst masters and mistresses can, as has been pointed out, 
do a great deal to remove this dislike of service, it is the duty of the 
mothers and fathers of the working classes to train their sons and 
daughters more for service than they do. To withdraw a few thou- 
sands of girls from the markets in which they now seek employment 
would result in good primarily to themselves and their fellow-workers. 
The overcrowding of various callings of a semi-independent kind is 
the great cause of want and misery among the masses. Girls brought 
up to millinery and similar occupations are out of employment half 
the year, and are badly paid whilst they are employed. Yet, though 
privation and dependence on friends are the lot of most of them, they 
would as soon think of going into a nunnery as of going into service. 
When they are older and unfitted for service, they wish it was in their 
power to take positions for which their place in the social economy 
of the nation originally marked them out. Good servants seldom 
have any difficulty in getting good situations, and it behoves 
parents whose station in life is of the humblest, to bear this fact in 
mind when discussing the future of their children. 

EpwARD SALMON. 
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Wuite the demand for technical education for the benefit of our 
manufacturing industries has been increasing steadily in volume 
during the last quarter of a century, until the country is so thoroughly 
roused on the subject that the Government is pledged to pass a 
Technical Instruction Bill during the present session, complete apathy 
may be said to have reigned regarding the equally important subject 
of agricultural education. [or though there have been certain agri- 
cultural colleges in existence, such as the Royal Agricultural College, 
which struggled hard for life for many years, and though they have 
educated a few young men at high fees, there has been no popular 
ery for technical education for farmers and for dairymaids, such as 
there is for the education in art and science of manufacturers and 
mechanics. This was unfortunately only too clearly shown in the 
feeble Bill for technical instruction which the Government introduced 
last year, and dropped because of the hostility of their own sup- 
porters. While it might have done something for towns, it would 
have done nothing for the agricultural population; and all rural 


,districts which had no school boards were totally excluded from its 


operation. Adversity has, however, gradually driven the farmers 
and their landlords to see that something must be done to spread a 
knowledge of improved agricultural methods; and, thanks to such 
pioneers as the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, the Cheshire 
Dairy Institute, near Nantwich, and Lord Vernon’s school at Sud- 
bury, the necessity for dairy schools, at any rate, has been forced 
into such prominence that during the present year it is probable the 
Government will take the matter in hand, especially as a depart- 
mental commission which they appointed to investigate the subject 
has reported in favour of their so doing. 

It is becoming year by year more painfully evident that this 
country cannot hold its own in the production of wheat, and that 
owing to the cheaper production of foreign countries and our colonies, 
the acreage under wheat in Great Britain is steadily decreasing, 
a fall of over a million and a quarter acres, or about one-third, 
having taken place in the last fifteen years. Simultaneously with 
this the number of cattle have increased by 700,000, being now 
rather more than ten and a half millions, showing that farmers are 
turning their attention more and more to dairy produce ; and that 
this, rather than the mere fattening of cattle, attracts them, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the number of sheep have decreased three 
and three quarter millions, being now about twenty-nine and a half 
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millions. In view of these startling facts, it is worth while to see 
what is our position as a butter and cheese consuming country, for 
the complaint of foreign competition is heard loudly among the 
dairy farmers. But the foreign competition in butter and cheese 
differs from that in textile and other manufactured goods. In these 
latter, as a rule, our imports are articles which we do not produce as 





r 
. skilfully as our rivals; they excel us in design, in finish, or perhaps 
y in cheapness. The looms of the foreigner may be busy when those 
. of the English manufacturer are idle, because his goods are more 
y attractive than ours. But with regard to butter and cheese, the 
t main cause of our enormous import is that we do not produce nearly 
all that we absolutely require, and we must buy from abroad or go 
without. It is also true that much of what we buy abroad is better 
than that which is made at home, and that consequently the British . 
r farmer obtains often a lower price than is paid to the foreigner; but 
5 for all that the whole British produce is consumed, and would be if 
] it were twice as large. There is no over-production at home to 
° blame for the low price of butter and cheese, whatever may be the 
d ease in the production of iron or textile fabrics. In 1875 our im- 
. ports of butter and margarine (or butterine as it was then called) 
d were nearly one and a half million ewts., and were worth £8,500,000. 
In 1886 they were two and a half million cwts., and were worth 
3 £11,000,000, of which margarine was nearly £3,000,000. In cheese 
4 the increase has been a hundred thousand ewts., and the amount 
a imported is now about one and three-quarter million cwts., but its 
h value has decreased nearly £800,000, being £3,870,000. 
rm A more attractive way of putting these figures, however, is to say 
. that taking eggs, lard, cheese, butter, and margarine together, we 
d imported them twenty years ago to the value of 7s. ld. per head of 
e the population. Now we import them to the value of 10s. 7d. per 
t. head. It is clear, therefore, that there is ample scope for a far 
t greater increase in our home production than is likely to take place, 
and that if the quality made at home is equal to that made abroad 
3 there will be no difficulty in disposing of it at good prices. At 
it present the production of British butter is said to be less than two 
;, million cwts., and there is not the least doubt that, while it all finds 
r, its way into consumption, much of it is very inferior in quality. 
F Indeed it was stated before the Committee of the House of Commons 
h on the Margarine Bill, and not denied, that the best kinds of mar- 
W garine were better than the lowest kinds of butter, and deservedly 
‘e obtained a higher price; while there can be little doubt that the fall 
at in price which is occasioning such distress among dairy farmers, is 
™ due in many cases more to the inferior quality than to anything else, 
1 for the highest qualities both of butter and cheese command a price 
lf which is fairly remunerative, although not so high as formerly. 
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Here then is the case for dairy schools. There is an enormous 
demand for good butter and cheese. There never was so great a 
demand. ‘The production at home only half supplies it, and much 
of that half is bad. Farmers can no longer grow wheat to pay, but 


they do much better out of dairy produce, and could probably make 
a profit if they only knew the right way to work. This right way 
can only be shown them by a thorough and extensive system of 
dairy schools; and while we are hesitating over a few thousand 
pounds and talk of beginning in an experimental way on a small 
scale, foreign countries are annually spending their tens of thousands 
with lavish hands, and are gaining as their reward an annual pay- 
ment of £15,000,000 from the British consumer in exchange for 
their butter and cheese, every pound of which we might produce 
ourselves. 

A very few words will sufficiently indicate the efforts made by 
foreign countries to teach their farmers everything that can be known 
about dairy produce and agricultural science generally. In France 
£23,000 a year are spent on intermediate agricultural schools, and 
£10,000 a year on the central institute in Paris, besides which there 
are a number of farm schools where practical farming and dairying 
are taught. In Germany there exists a central college at Berlin, at 
which there is a department for dairy work. About sixteen inter- 
mediate schools receive grants, some of which are as large as £1,250, 
and there are also thirty-two farm schools which. receive from various 
sources grants amounting to £17,000 a year; and in addition to all 
these, there are a considerable number of special dairy schools for 
both men and women. In Denmark every effort is made to stimulate 
agriculture by education, about £11,000 a year being spent on it, for 
a population of less than two millions! It is held there by the best 
authorities that an agricultural school should always be connected 
with a farm; and while the State provides various schools, it is the 
custom for the most noted dairies in the country to take scholars, so 
that the rising generation of dairymaids and farmers are always 
trained under the best practical cheese and butter makers that can 
be found. In Italy there are at least two first-rate dairy schools 
receiving aid from Government where practical education is given in 
various kinds of cheese-making. The universal experience of these 
countries is that they owe much to the schools above mentioned, and 
where a large export trade is done to England, they are ready to 
admit that their success is due to a considerable extent to the improved 
methods of manufacture which: are constantly being introduced 
through these institutions. 

The attempt which it is now proposed to make in Great Britain to 
copy the best features of the Continental system, and if possible to 
improve on them, though new in this country, is not new in Ireland. 
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For many years in a fitful way agricultural and dairy schools have 
been supported by Government there, though most of the work that 
was done has been abandoned. It is just fifty years since the first 
agricultural school was opened in that country, at Glasnevin, near 
Dublin, and it is still carried on with great success, partly as a 
training school for teachers, and partly for the education of farmers 
and farm bailiffs. Gradually some twenty agricultural and farm 
schools were started, involving a total outlay on buildings and im- 
provements of £115,000; but everyone of these, except Glasnevin, 
has ceased to exist, not because they were failures, but because the 
Treasury constantly opposed the grants necessary for their existence, 
and because succeeding Chief Secretaries cared too little about them 
to make the fight which would have been required to overcome that 
opposition. In 1880, however, the Munster Dairy School was started, 
and during the last seven years it has exercised a most beneficial 
influence over the Cork butter trade. The butter is better in quality, 
the demand is greater for it, and the improvement, which can be 
clearly traced to the pupils educated at the school, is spreading all 
round. ‘The total sum voted annually by Parliament for Irish 
agricultural and dairy education is about £4,000 ; but a special grant 
of £2,000 was made last year to the Munster School. 

It may be mentioned here that last year Parliament also voted 
£1,000 to start a spinning, weaving, and dyeing school in Donegal 
for the benefit of the cloth trade of that county ; and while it is to 
be hoped that this sum will be wisely spent and will do much good, 
it should be noticed that this is an entirely new departure in grants 
for education, no aid of any kind having ever been given by Govern- 
ment to technical education in Great Britain. If new industries can 
be created in Ireland by such means, all will rejoice; but clearly 
the first duty of the Irish Government in that direction is to im- 
prove the staple industry of the country, which is agriculture and 
butter-making, and to spread such schools as that in Munster over 
all parts of the land, having in connection with them “travelling 
dairies,” similar to the one originated by Canon Bagot in 1881, 
and worked by the Irish Royal Agricultural Society. Unfor- 
tunately, nothing can be worse than the methods of butter-making 
in many parts of Ireland. Each small tenant with a few cows 
churns his own cream or milk once or twice a week, salts the 
butter, and leaves it till, as weeks go on, it increases to a sufficient 
quantity to be worth selling, by which time, it is not too much 
to say that its condition leaves much to be desired. The mer- 
chant who buys it is then obliged to wash it thoroughly, after 
which it can be sold; but it can never be as good as if it had been 
made in a better way, off fresh milk or cream with less salt in it, 
and had found its way into consumption at once. No doubt the 
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difficulties of these small tenants are great, and could best be met by 
making butter on the factory system, that is—by all farmers in a 
given district sending their milk to a factory tobe churned. This is 
done in some places in Ireland, and is a common practice in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere; but even for this, better education is needed, 
and new and improved dairy processes need to be taught. Professor 
Carroll, of Glasnevin, has stated that the value of the butter made in 
Ireland is £6,125,000, and that if the farmers were better educated 
and used improved means in making it, the same quantity of butter 
would be worth over £7,500,000. His high authority makes these 
figures reliable, startling though they are; and if £1,125,000 addi- 
tional could be earned every year by the Irish farmers as the result 
of better teaching, there is absolutely no sum of money which can 
be thought of as necessary which it would not be wise to expend to 
produce such a return. It is not, however, too much to ask that 
what is done for Ireland should be done for Great Britain in propor- 
tion to her needs. British farmers and taxpayers have for so many 
years voted their own money for Irish schools, that they should now 
be allowed to vote a sufficiently large sum for their own wants. It 
would be difficult to find any investment that would pay better. 

To those who think that cheese and butter-making are only simple 
operations, and cannot require the elaborate machinery of a school 
and experimental farm, it may be pointed out that while it is a 
simple thing to make these articles in a commonplace, inferior way, 
it is not so simple to make them to the best possible advantage, so as 
to command the highest price. The difference between a high and 
low quality is not easy to describe. It will depend on a number of 
small causes, each one requiring special knowledge, which are only 
too apt to be overlooked. But the difference in price is great, and 
while the raw material costs the same in both cases, there may be 
sixpence a pound difference in the finished article. To begin with, 
the farmer must understand how to obtain the best quality of milk 
compatible with the greatest quantity. Some cows will only give 
400 gallons a year, others will give 700. If the milk is for sale the 
farmer may be tempted to keep cows which will yield the latter 
figure; but if he makes cheese and butter, it by no means follows 
that the largest quantity of milk is the best for his purpose. He 
must also be taught upon what he should feed his cows so as to pro- 
duce the richest milk. A case under the Adulteration Act came 
before a Yorkshire court some little time ago, in which it was proved 
that the milk sold by a certain farmer was so thin as to be below the 
legal standard, and although he sold it perfectly pure and unadul- 
terated from the cow, yet he was fined for selling milk with too 
much water init. The fact was, that owing to the food which the 
cow eat, the milk was diluted inside the animal. Clearly the butter- 
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maker should know how to avoid this result. Hence it is necessary 
that a farm should be attached to every dairy school, in order to 
give the students a knowledge of the best breeds of cattle and the 
most suitable food for them. Again, the best method of separating 
the cream from the milk, and the temperature at which this should 
be done, require to be studied. There are now various forms of 
mechanical cream-separators by centrifugal force, and it is proved 
that by using these a greater quantity of cream can be extracted 
than by letting the milk stand in the old way, and thus a larger 
amount of butter can be obtained, which is a most important con- 
sideration, and in this process of separating the temperature of the 
milk is an important element. The cream, also, which is extracted 
in this way will keep fresh for a longer period than if it is skimmed. 
It is unnecessary to go through all the various processes seriatim, 
or to describe the machines which are constantly being invented and 
improved. All these are matters for the students at the schools to 
examine and learn. But whatever care and knowledge may be needed 
for butter, much more is needed for cheese; and a farmer should be 
able to change his quality of cheese to suit the varying taste of the 
times. A cheese does not always come from the place the name of 
which it bears, and it is to a great extent a delusion to suppose that 
certain sorts of cheese can only be produced in certain localities. Cli- 
mate, soil, and the quality of grass must have some effect on the milk 
which a cow produces, and to that extent affect the character of the 
cheese, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, just as these influences 
affect the quality of wool on a sheep. Lincolnshire sheep will soon 
change the quality of their wool if they are taken to Australia, and 
Southdown sheep would grow different wool if fed on bad hilly 
pasture in the north. But milk is affected much less, and if the cattle 
were stall-fed, there does not seem any reason why it should be 
affected at all. The differences in various makes of cheeses are 
really due to different methods of manufacture, each country or 
county having ways peculiar to itself. Therefore, if the Cheshire 
farmers, for example, were to study the way in which Stilton, Dutch, 
Gruyére, and Gorgonzola cheeses were made in the native homes of 
those cheeses, there would be nothing to prevent all of them being 
produced in Cheshire. A Cheshire gentleman of great experience, 
secretary to the Chamber of Agriculture for that county, has just 
publicly stated that his son has recently studied Stilton cheese- 
making in Lincolnshire, that he has returned to Cheshire, and has 
there made Stilton cheeses, which have sold at a higher price than 
much Cheshire cheese; that he exhibited his Cheshire Stilton at 
Manchester, and took the first prize against his Leicestershire master 
and about a dozen other competitors, and that the judge said it was 
a cheese of a superior quality of Stilton character. If this can be 
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done in a single case, it can be repeated indefinitely, and the only 
question that remains is in what way the farmers are to obtain the 
necessary education. Clearly it is impracticable for many young 
farmers or dairymaids to travel about England and over the Conti- 
nent learning the various branches of their trade. The obvious course 
is to open schools in central places where all these things can be 
taught, and to which the farmer or anyone working for him can go 
for a few weeks at any time to learn anything as to which he may 
need special information. For those who were learning their busi- 
ness for the first time, of course a thorough training would be 
provided, and experience would soon prove that they could obtain 
higher wages than similar persons who had not received this special 
training. This has already been proved in the case of those who 
have attended the Cheshire Dairy Institute or the Munster School ; 
and in addition, the farmers have been able to produce better cheese 
and butter, and have obtained higher prices as the natural result. 

If there should be any persons who doubt this, the following 
facts and opinions supplied by the two chief authorities on the sub- 
ject in Ireland should satisfy them. In Cork there is a butter 
market, with inspectors who examine all the butter that is sold 
there, and who classify it into five qualities and brand the cases 
accordingly. During 1886 the increase in the first quality was 7:3 
per cent.; in the second quality the increase was 12-5 per cent. ; 
while in the third, fourth, and fifth qualities the decrease was 25, 38, 
and 63 per cent. respectively. In 1883—84 the proportion of mild- 
cured butter was 8°6 per cent. ; in 1886 it was 13-4 per cent. Regard- 
ing this, the principal inspector of the Cork Market, Mr. Forrest, 
writes ;—“‘ During recent years a very marked improvement has 
taken place, and I am happy to be able to state that the Munster 
Dairy School has contributed in no small measure towards bringing 
about so desirable a result. As a butter inspector in the Cork 
Market for many years, I have had better opportunities than most 
people of judging of the merits of the school as a training institu- 
tion. Many of the finest specimens of butter coming to our market 
I found were made by its pupils.” Another inspector previously 
wrote :—“ A pupil who lives not more than two miles from here 
gets in our local market from 10s. to 12s. per ewt. more for her 
butter than she got previous to her education at the Cork Dairy 
School.” Professor Carroll, of Glasnevin, also writes :—‘“I could 
give many instances of individuals being benefited by the teaching 
of our dairy schools. I was asked to recommend a butter-maker, and 
sent a girl who had been for two sessions a pupil at the Glasnevin 
Dairy School. This girl had had no experience of dairy work before 
coming to the school, but she was intelligent and well-educated. 
She has been a great success at the factory; no spoiled butter since 
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her appointment. There are many instances of ‘ superfine’ butter 
being sent from farms through the farmers’ daughters having been 
trained at the dairy school. Previously ‘third’ quality was the 
standard of butter from these farms. This meant a difference of 
50s. to 60s. per ewt. in price.” 

Similar instances could be given from the Cheshire Institute, in 
which a considerably higher price has been obtained regularly, both 
for cheese and butter, as the direct result of the training obtained 
there, though, as the school has been a shorter time in existence, its 
influence has not been so widely felt. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Government will lose no time 
in obtaining the sanction of Parliament to a large and _ satisfac- 
tory scheme for the establishment of dairy schools with farms 
attached in every county, which should be worked in conjunction 
with the local authorities if possible. There should also be a central 
national school, equipped entirely by Government, partly to train 
teachers and partly to give the highest scientific education in evary- 
thing connected with dairy-farming to all who choose to attend. At 
such a school the fees would necessarily be somewhat high and 
beyond the reach of many farmers, but at the county schools the 
fees should be kept so low as to be within the reach of all. If such 
a school were started in each county there should be no objection to 
supporting it partly out of the county rate, so that it might be con- 
trolled mainly by those resident in the locality rather than by the 
central Government; but in consideration of the grant it should 
receive from the latter, of course some voice in the management 
would be claimed in the Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council. 

The Departmental Commission, to which allusion has been made, 
has reported in favour of a scheme on these lines, though they 
hesitate to go as far as they admit they ought to do, on account of 
the expense. They state that there is a pressing demand for agricul- 


‘tural schools in every county, but they fear to recommend them on 
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account of the expense. Nothing could be more short-sighted. 
What is the expense compared to the £15,000,000 a year which we 
annually pay for foreign cheese and butter? If by improved educa- 
tion we could save even one million of that expenditure, it would 
pay for all the possible schools many times over. The Commission 
recommends a central Normal school, entirely supported by Govern- 
ment, and in addition, seven provincial schools (five in England and 
Wales, and two in Scotland), with an endowment of £500 a year 
each and a grant of £200 for equipment, and also £100 for building. 
They also make various minor recommendations for grants to schools 
started by local effort, and for scholarships, and state that the cost of 
carrying out this confessedly inadequate scheme would be about 
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£15,000 a year, or one-thousandth part of what we pay the foreign 
farmers for that which we could easily produce at home. Surely 
this is not a time for trying remedies for agricultural distress which 
we admit are insufficient. If it be the case—and there is no doubt 
it is—that there is a pressing demand for these schools in every 
county, the Commission should have urged the Government to meet 
that demand, or to let the counties meet it for themselves out of 
their county funds. No education of this kind can be self-supporting; 
it never is. Even the education of the Universities has to be provided 
by endowments and by Parliamentary grants. Possibly we could 
do without lawyers, doctors, and masters of arts better than we could 
without trained farmers; but at any rate, as the former do not pay 
for the whole of their education, neither should the latter be expected 
todo so. The condition of agriculture has probably never been so 
bad as at present in England. A great opportunity is open to the 
Government to found a national system of agricultural education 
which would give it new life, and great will be the blame due to 
them if they neglect the duty, or from mistaken motives of economy, 
rest content with an insufficient and therefore unsuccessful attempt. 


Water S. B. M’Laren. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER AS A MORALIST. 


Last January I contributed to the Fortnightly Review a paper in 
which I discussed the question where the ultimate basis of morals 
should be sought. In the course of my argument I was led to con- 
sider Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to establish “‘ the rules of right- 
conduct upon a scientific basis;” and I gave reasons for thinking 
that attempt wholly unsuccessful. ‘The February number of the 
Review contains, what purports to be a criticism of my remarks on 
Mr. Spencer, by Mr. F. Howard Collins, a gentleman whose name 
was previously unknown to me.' I cannot think Mr. Spencer happy 
in his advocate. If Mr. Collins’s article contains all that can be 
urged in vindication of his ethical doctrine, I venture to say, “ Causa 
finita est : my case is established.” I propose, however, to restate 
that case, more fully and precisely, in order that Mr. Spencer may, 
if so minded, reply to it, should any reply appear to him possible. 
But before I go on to do this, I must, as briefly as may be, notice 
and repel certain accusations which Mr. Collins has permitted himself 
to bring against me. 

I note, in the first place, that Mr. Collins describes me as an 
“orthodox critic.” This is not only a piece of impertinence—my 
religious belief is my own affair—but also, to put it in the gentlest 
way, a serious misrepresentation. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy had 
nothing to do with my argument in the January number of this 
Review. I expressly declared, before entering upon it, “In what I 
am about to write, I prescind entirely from all theological theories 
and religious symbols.” There was not one word in my article 
which might not have been written by a Jew, Turk, Infidel, or 
Heretic. The “independent morality” upheld by me is its own 
evidence and justification, and would subsist though churches, altars, 
sacred books, and hierarchies were swept into oblivion. I must, 
therefore, decline the style and title under which Mr. Collins 
addresses me: and I must claim my right to live and move in the 
domain of pure philosophy no less than Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I now come to the specific grounds upon which Mr. Collins pro- 
nounces my paper “blameworthy.” They are as follows. He in- 
sinuates—and more than insinuates—that I have not been par- 
ticular about the truth of my statements,” and that I have not 

(1) [The article by Mr. F. Howard Collins, to which Mr. Lilly refers, was inserted at 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's request, in consequence of Mr. Spencer's illness, which made it 
impossible for him then to write.—Ep. Fortnightly Review.) 


(2) It may be well to give Mr. Collins’s ipsissima verba: “It is comparatively easy to 
be eloquent when you are not particular about the truth of your statements. Tho 
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been careful to verify all I have said and implied. He roundly 
asserts: “One single page of Mr. Lilly’s article—page 79—is 
made up of little else than implied perversions of fact.” Nay, 
he describes this page as “wonderful” in its perversions. He 
accuses me of “marvellous inversions” and of “ascribing to an 
antagonist views opposite to those which he holds.” Fielding, 
if my memory is not at fault, discoursing somewhere, in his 


pleasant way, concerning a certain chambermaid, teils us that the 


damsel, “not knowing what to say, followed the instinct of her 
calling, and lied.” Mr. Collins, I take it, regards “ orthodox ” 
critics as irresistibly dominated by a like instinct. Certainly no 
one who was not largely under the dominion of physiological 
fatality, who was in any appreciable degree free to use his reason, 
would have committed himself to the reckless mendacity which Mr. 
Collins attributes tome. As certainly, if Mr. Collins’s charges are 
true, my position in literature, my claim upon the public attention, 
ought to be at once and for ever forfeited. What, then, shall I say 
to these charges? ‘The occasion calls for plain speaking, and I shall 
speak plainly. There is not one syllable of truth in the accusations 
which Mr. Collins has preferred against me. It is not true that I 
have not been particular about the veracity of my statements regard- 
ing Mr. Spencer. It is not true that I have been carcless to verify 
all that I have said or implied concerning him. It is not true that 
I have perverted or inverted any fact in what I have written con- 
cerning Mr. Spencer. It is not true that I have ascribed to him 
views opposite to those which he holds. I plead Not Guilty to 
Mr. Collins’s indictment, and I am confident of my ability trium- 
phantly to sustain that plea. 

Mr. Collins asserts that I have not been particular about the truth 
of my statements, that I have not been careful to verify what I have 
said or implied. What, then, have I said about Mr. Spencer? 1 
have quoted him directly only once—at page 63. That quotation 
from the Data of Ethics I was careful to verify. And I have given 
an account of his moral system, which I shall presently restate and 
amplify, but upon which I need not linger here, as Mr. Collins allows 
its correctness by “ implication,” for he has not written one word in 
reply or animadversion : Qui tacet consentire videtur. So much as to 
what I have said about Mr. Herbert Spencer. “ But, ah!” urges 
Mr. Collins, “ you have implied so much. Look at page 79 of your 
article. You assert there various things about the law of nature, the 
natural rights of man, the true social theory, and the like. Nine pro- 
positions do I make of them. In asserting them you imply that Mr. 
Spectator characterises Mr. W. S. Lilly’s article as eloquent. Perhaps if Mr. Lilly had 


taken care to verify all he has said and implied, the characterisation would have been 
less appropriate,” p. 274. 
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Spencer denies them; but he doesn’t. Here are parallel passages 
from his works in which he maintains them all. Hide your dimi- 
nished head.” Really this is the most extraordinary specimen of 
ratiocination which I have ever met with. How, in the name of 
common sense, does my maintenance of the “nine propositions” 
which Mr. Collins has been at the pains of extracting from this 
page of my article, imply that Mr. Spencer denies them? I was 
not in the least thinking of Mr. Spencer when I wrote that page. 
Not one of the propositions in question enters into my criticism 
of him. The page that contains them belongs to another portion 
of my paper, in which I was maintaining the doctrine of Natural 
Right, not against Mr. Spencer, for I am well aware that, in a sense, 
he holds it, but chiefly against the Benthamite school. When, then, 
Mr. Collins informs me that parallel passages to my “ nine proposi- 
tions” are to be found in Mr. Spencer’s works, I merely answer, 
Concedo vel transeat. I never implied they were not, and, so far as 
my purpose is concerned, it signifies nothing to me whether they are 
or are not. My quarrel with Mr. Spencer is not about these parti- 
cular pronouncements of ethical science, but about the ethical 
account of these and of all others. It is utterly untrue, then, that 
I have “by implication ” attributed to Mr. Spencer views opposite 
to those which he holds. Mr. Collins’s long-drawn parallel is futile 
and beside the point. He has carefully closed the eyes of his under- 
standing to that portion of my article which does concern Mr. Spencer, 
and has elaborately dwelt upon a page which does not. His reply 
to me is merely waste paper. 

So much in confutation of Mr. Collins; too much, if not for my 
full vindication, yet certainly for my taste. ‘Victory over such 
antagonists is a sufficient humiliation.” I goon to state my case 
against Mr. Spencer as a moralist. Now what is his system, and 
where are we to rank him? I have said that “in the long run there 
are only two schools of ethics, the hedonistic and the transcendental ; 
only two possible foundations of morality, conscience and concu- 
piscence ;” * and doubtless I have committed myself to the implica- 
tion that Mr. Spencer, who is not of the transcendental school, must 
be of the other. I have unquestionably implied that he is to be 
reckoned with those “ men of science” who derive morality “ from 
physical law, grounded solely on what they call experience, and on 
analysis of and deductions from experience.’”’ They all, I say “ insist 
that there is no essential difference between the moral and physical 
order; they all agree in the negation of primary and final causes, 
(1) I use the word “concupiscence” in its proper philosophical sense: a certain 
power and motion of the mind whereby men are driven to desire pleasant things which 
they do not possess. 
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of the soul and of freewill; they eliminate moral liberty as a useless 
spring in the machinery of matter; and they conceive of man as an 
animal whose motive principle is what they call happiness.” Expe- 
rience and expediency—to these principles in the order of knowing 
and doing they reduce all knowledge and all morality. Is that a true 
account of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy? I say that it is; and I shall 
proceed to prove my assertion. 

But I may at once be met with the objection, “ You are going in 
the teeth of Mr. Spencer’s repeated declaration that he adopts neither 
experience nor expediency as his foundation. Has he not severely 
criticised Bentham and the axiom, ‘The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ in his first book, Socia/ Statics, and in the 
work which his disciples are wont to glorify as his crowning achieve- 
ment, The Data of Ethics? Has he not, with equal vigour, assailed 
the doctrine of experience upheld by Mill, substituting for it another 
in which tribal considerations take the place of individual instincts ? 
You must not interpret a writer against his own expressly intended 
meaning.” To this I reply, It is quite true that Mr. Spencer is 
neither a Benthamist nor an adherent of Mr. Mill’s association- 
philosophy. True, likewise, is it that he does not confine himself to 
the experience of the individual, or adopt the bald empiricism which 
sums up morality as enlightened self-interest. But it is none the 
less true, first, that he dissents utterly from the transcendental 
school as to the foundation of ethics; secondly, that he denies 
free-will in every possible sense, and subordinates ethics to the laws 
of life, which laws he accounts of as purely physical; and thirdly, 
that he resolves right conduct into the pursuit of happiness or 
pleasure. To experience and expediency he comes at last, be the 
process ever so complicated. That fact all his dexterity in evolving 
laws of conduct from tribal selfishness cannot conceal, and will not 
abolish. It matters nothing, for my purpose, whether his point of 
departure is the race or the individual. My contention was, and is, 
that morality so conceived, whether in the race or in the individual, 
is not morality at all, but something else ; that the principle upon 
which Mr. Spencer builds, when stripped of its disguises, is not 
conscience, but concupiscence. To call him a particular Hedonist 
would be unjust ; and I have not so called him. He is an universal 
Hedonist—‘“a rational Utilitarian,” if he likes the term better; 
and in that capacity is as liable to the objections I have urged 
as are Bentham, Mill, and Littré, as are Dr. Bain and Professor 
Huxley. 

I shall, of course, turn to Mr. Spencer’s own works for the evidence 
upon which I rest these three counts of my indictment. The fol- 
lowing well-known and extremely significant words are alone 
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sufficient to establish the first: ‘‘There have been, and still are, 
developing in the race certain fundamental moral intuitions, and 
though these moral intuitions are the results of accumulated 
experiences of Utility, gradually organised and inherited, they have 
come to be quite independent of conscious experience. Just in the 
same way that I believe the intuition of space possessed by any 
living individual to have arisen from organised and consolidated 
experiences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed to him 
their slowly developed nervous organisations, and just as I believe 
that this intuition, requiring only to be made definite and complete 
by personal experiences, has practically become a form of thought 
apparently quite independent of experience, so do I believe that the 
experiences of Utility organized and consolidated through all past 
experiences of the human race have been producing corresponding 
nervous modifications, which by continued transmission and accumu- 
lation have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition—certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong conduct, which have no 
apparent basis in the individual experiences of Utility.”’ I am 
quite prepared to call this, as its author calls it, “ rational utilitarian- 
ism.” That it is not baldly empirical is, to speak technically, merely 
its differentia as a species of that genus, but cannot remove it into 
another genus altogether—the transcendental. Nor, indeed, would 
Mr. Spencer consent to our so removing it. On this point he is 
not in any way ambiguous. Of the transcendental doctrine he is the 
persistent opponent. Mr. Spencer entirely denies absolute ethics in 
the old sense. There can be no eternal principles of right and wrong, 
he insists. Why? Because we could attribute righteousness to the 
“ power manifested through phenomena,” only by supposing it capable 
of unrighteousness also. And “how can Unconditioned Being be 
subject to conditions beyond itself?” * How, indeed! Mr. Spencer 
evidently supposes that he is here displaying singular metaphysical 
acuteness. The truth is that he is really misled by his assumptions 
of the most arbitrary @ priori description regarding the Ultimate 
Reality. His argument would be good only if, as the old sophists 
taught, ‘‘Man is the measure of all things.” But he proceeds, 
“Right and wrong as conceived by us can exist only in relation to 
the actions of creatures capable of pleasures and pains, seeing 
that analysis carries us back to pleasures and pains as the elements 
out of which the conceptions are framed.”*® Thus we arrive at an 
absolutely unmoral “nature of things,” and the words right and 
wrong are seen to have only a subjective meaning, and only a mere 
momentary consequence in the evolution of being. Mr. Spencer’s 


(1) Data of Ethics, p. 123. (2) Ibid., p. 258. 
(3) Ibid., p. 259. 
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controversy with Bentham is not about the source of ethics. “I 
conceive it to be the object of Moral Science,” he writes, “ to deduce 
from the laws of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of 
action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to pro- 
duce unhappiness.” ' Bentham would quite agree, and so, by the way, 
would Professor Huxley, who, as I pointed out in my article Right 
and Wrong, seeks the ultimate basis of morality “in the laws of 
comfort.”” But let us hear Mr. Spencer further. ‘Its deductions,” 
he says of his own ethical science, ‘are to be recognised as laws of 
conduct ; and are to be conformed to, irrespective of a direct estimation 
of happiness or misery.”’ A direct estimation of happiness or misery 
The adjective gives the measure of the difference between Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine and Bentham’s. The difference is not essential. 
It relates to a mere matter of detail. For whether the estimation be 
direct or indirect, the things estimated are always happiness or misery ; 
that is to say, as the last word proves conclusively, pains or pleasures. 
Mr. Collins, I observe, denies that his master determines duty and 
injustice by “calculations of pains and pleasures.” It is a poor 
subterfuge. I, the individual, need not calculate, because, thanks to 
the laws of heredity, I have a ready-reckoner in my brain. The 
tribe has been good enough to calculate for me, and all I am called 
upon to do is to read down the tables of figures. Those tables are 
“the laws of conduct.’ They may be such on the utilitarian theory. 
They can be such on no other. What, indeed, are they save formulas 
of “utility, not as empirically estimated, but as rationally deter- 
mined?”’ Mr. Spencer has proclaimed over and over again that 
reason is bounded by experience. . His non-empiricism is only the 
tribal element contrasted with the individual. In my article, Right 
and Wrong, I denounced the confusion which identifies reason and 
the laws of reason with either. Mr. Spencer’s method, in morals as 
elsewhere, is purely physical, though he takes as his unit of force 
the race, and not any one member of it. With regard to this funda- 
mental question of the source of ethics, he and I are divided by an 
impassable gulf. I hold that the idea of “right” or “ moral 
good ” is a simple aboriginal idea, not decomposable into any other, 
but strictly sui generis. It cannot be resolved into the idea of hap- 
piness, or of pleasure, or of greatest usefulness; neither does it mean 
“‘commanded by the Deity,” or “imposed by social needs.” It 
admits of no definition save in terms of itself, which is equivalent to 
saying that it is an ultimate, like the perception of sweetness or of 
colour. It is innate, in the sense that every human being has the 
capacity of acquiring it. But it is not due to experience as a cause, 
nor does it depend for its obligation on calculations taken from ex- 
(1) Data of Bthics, p. 57. 
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perience. At the same time it has definite relations to various other 
ideas, while perfectly independent of them as to its essence. If, for 
example, it be said that virtue is a necessary condition of ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” this may be admitted 
without at all resolving the idea of virtue into that of the greatest 
happiness. Or, again, suppose it to be denied that a virtuous course of 
conduct ever can lead, by its very nature, to unhappiness : from this 
it by no means follows that such a course of conduct is virtuous 
because it cannot lead to unhappiness. Nay, even if the calculation 
of the sum of pleasures did, on every conceivable occasion, indicate 
which was the moral and which the immoral course, it would 
still remain true that such an indication would be extrinsic to 
the goodness or evil pointed out, would be neither its justifi- 
cation nor its explanation. Right, as such, differs from “ pleasure,” 
“happiness,” and “ expediency,” as such, in its very essence, as 
hearing does from seeing, or feeling from intellect. The ideas 
are incommensurable—they have no common standard; they can- 
not be reduced, the one to the other, by any process of computa- 
tion. “I ought” never does mean “ it is pleasantest for me, or for 
thee, or for all of us.” It has therefore nothing to do, in its own 
nature, with Egoism, Altruism, Utilitarianism, or any method of 
reckoning consequences, save the one moral consequence, good or 
evil. The only “because” is a moral because. I ought, because to 
do so is morally right in the given circumstances; I ought not, 
because it is morally wrong. Does any one object that this is tauto- 
logy? Not so. The first part of such sentences preceding the 
“ because’ contains the individual application to me, of the axiomatic 
or universal formula contained in the pari following it. 

And this brings me to my second point. I consider, as I stated 
in my article Right and Wrong, that the ethical imperative carries with 
it the idea and the fact of free volition. ‘Moral obligation,” I 
wrote, “‘pre-supposes, nay postulates, a certain liberty of the will.’ 
It is a necessity addressed to free activities. Not, of course, abso- 
lutely free, but relatively—free in the mysterious depths of con- 
sciousness to choose between motives. Du kannst Mensch sein, weil 
du Mensch sein sollst.” This freedom, I contended, is man’s distinc- 
tive endowment ; the essence, the very form of his personality ; it is 
the basis of ethics, according to the pregnant dictum of Hegel, “the 
existence of free will is right.”” Now that Mr. Spencer denies free 
will we all of course know. But it may be well to show from his 
works how sweeping this denial is, and what it involves. Consider, 
then, the following extracts from the Principles of Psychology. 
“Memory, reason, and feeling simultaneously arise on the automatic 
action becoming complex, infrequent, and hesitating ; and will, arising 


(1) Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 496. 
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at the same time, is necessitated by the same conditions.” ' ‘ When 
this automatic action becomes so involved, so varied in kind, and 
severally so infrequent, as no longer to be performed with unhesi- 
tating precision—when after the reception of one of the more 
complex impressions, the appropriate motor changes become nascent, 
but are prevented from passing into immediate action by the anta- 
gonism of certain other nascent motor changes appropriate to some 
nearly allied impression, there is constituted a state of consciousness 
which, when it finally issues in action, displays what we term voli- 
tion.”’? “ That will comes into existence through the increasing com- 
plexity and imperfect coherence of automatic actions is clearly 
implied by the converse fact, that when the actions which were once 
incoherent and voluntary are very frequently repeated, they become 
coherent and voluntary.” * ‘We have, therefore, a conflict between 
two sets of ideal” *—Mr. Spencer means imagined—“ motor changes 
which severally tend to become real, and one of which eventually 
does become real; and this passing of an ideal motor change 
into a real one, we distinguish as will.”°® Hence he denies free- 
dom of the will in set terms, and proceeds: “ All actions whatever 
must be determined by those psychical connections which ex- 
perience has generated, either in the life of the individual, or in 
the general antecedent life, of which the accumulated results 
are organised in his constitution.”°® He then goes on to “briefly 
indicate,” the nature of the current illusion. It simply “consists in 
supposing that at each moment the ego is something more than the 
aggregate of feelings and ideas, actual and nascent, which then 
exists.” Thus itis that, ‘‘aman. . . is led into the error of suppos- 
ing that it was not the impulse alone which determined the action. . . 


(1) In my article Right and Wrong, p. 75, I wrote “A free volition is spontaneity 
in no degree subject to physical necessity.” An accomplished friend writes, ‘‘ This 
definition seems to need correction. As it stands, it is perfectly compatible with 
Determinism. ‘A free volition is spontaneity in no degree subject to physical 
necessity.’ But how about non-physical necessity, ex. gr. that of a single determining 
motive, or of a spiritual instinct, or of a knowledge that exhibited the object as 
‘omni ex parte bonum?’ The scholastics declare that free will in such cases does not 
exist.” This criticism is just enough, but the words which have elicited it were not put 
forward by me as a formal definition, or as a complete account, of free will, which 
certainly includes the power of choosing a course of action without regard to the weight 
of motives for or against such course. It is a commonplace of the schools, “ Liberum 
arbitrium habetur quando, positis ad agendum requisitis, potest quis agere vel non 
agere.”” 

(2) Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 496. 

(3) Idid., p. 498. 

(4) It should not be forgotten that the words “ ideal,’’ ‘‘ a priori,” ‘‘necessary,” and 
the like, are seldom used by Mr. Spencer in their proper metaphysical sense. 

(5) Zbid., 496. 

(6) Ibid., p. 500. (7) Dbid. 
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Naturally enough. . . he says that he wills the action since, psychically 
considered, he is, at that moment, nothing more than the composite 
state of consciousness by which the action is excited. But to say that 
the performance of the action is, therefore, the result of his freewill, 
is to say that he determines the cohesions of the psychical states 
which arouse the action; and as these psychical states constitute 
himself at that moment, that is to say that these psychical states 
determine their own cohesions, which is absurd. These cohesions 
have been determined by experiences —the greater part of them 
constituting what we call his natural character, by the experience of 
antecedent organisms, and the rest by his own experiences. The 
changes which at each moment take place in his consciousness, and 
among others those which he is said to will, are produced by this 
infinitude of previous experiences, registered in his nervous structure, 
co-operating with the immediate impressions on his senses.””* Mr. 
Spencer objects to being called a materialist. But crasser Materialism 
than this I have never met with in the course of my reading. At 
the same time it clean contradicts the doctrine of the Unknowable, 
which in First Principles is said to do everything, and to be in all our 
acts, but which is certainly neither a registered experience, nor an 
impression on our senses. Mr. Spencer goes on, “ This subjective 
illusion, in which the notion of freewill commonly originates, is 
strengthened by a corresponding objective illusion. The actions of 
other individuals . . appear to be under no necessity of following 
any particular order. But this seeming indeterminateness . . is 
consequent on the extreme complication of the forces in action. . .” 
The effects are not calculable, but are really “as conformable to 
law as the simplest reflex actions. The irregularity and apparent 
freedom are inevitable results of the complexity and ’’—I beg the 
reader’s particular attention to this—‘ and equally arise in the organic 
world under parallel conditions.”* To make it quite clear, Mr. 
Spencer illustrates * “the delusion of freewill” from the motion of a 
body acting under various attracting forces. Let us say the moon 
for instance. Man is quite as free therefore as the moon in his 
motions ; neither more nor less. I really would invite Mr, Spencer to 
consider again whether we do, in fact, ascribe freewill to a body 
whose motion is complex: whether that is the reason why we con- 


(1) Zdid., p. 501. Ihave been obliged to abridge, but I believe I have given fully 
the gist of Mr. Spencer’s argument. 

(2) Ibid., p. 502. ‘The italics are mine. 

(3) Mr. Kirkman in his Philosophy without Assumptions (pp. 214-23) has some exceed- 
ingly trenchant criticism on this passage. That work was published in 1876. I am not 
aware that Mr. Spencer has since corrected an illustration, described by Mr. Kirkman 
as “the most astonishing that ever decorated a book of science.” 
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sider other men possessed of it. As for his argument, here is the 
crown of it. ‘ Psychical changes either conform to law or they do 
not. If they do not conform to law, this work, in common with all 
works on the subject, is sheer nonsense : no science of Psychology is 
possible. If they do conform to law, there cannot be any such 
thing as freewill.” He adds yet this, “ Freedom of the will would 
be at variance with the beneficent necessity displayed in the evolu- 
tion of the correspondence between the organism and the environ- 
ment.” + Beneficent necessity! Shall we reckon a few of its 
results? Not only fevers, cholera, black death, rattle-snakes, cobras 
and the tsetze fly, but—what is even more to our present purpose 
—all liars, thieves, murderers, whoremongers and adulterers: the 
Neros, Caligulas, Cartouches, Wainwrights of every age. Their 
actions were only a greater or less degree of “ correspondence 
between the organism and the environment.” ‘The answering pheno- 
mena” result “from the accumulation of experiences,” and ‘ would be 
hindered did there exist anything which otherwise caused their 
cohesions.”* Rather than “ hinder the cohesions ” of a Borgia, of a 
Marquis de Sades, we must show that freewill is an objective and 
subjective delusion. 

It is a tempting theme! But I must turn away from it to say 
one word on what I really am obliged to call Mr. Spencer’s sophism 
about conformity to law. What does Mr. Spencer mean by law? 
Evidently, in this place, that which must be: which necessarily comes 
to pass. But this is a begging of the question; for it is by no means 
clear that there may not be a free and deliberately chosen con- 
formity to law, as all men who believe at once in morality and free- 
will, say there is. And again, the teaching of physical science as 
expounded, for example, by Professor Huxley, is that it knows 
nothing of necessity, but goes upon uniform experience. Here is 
one of the many dilemmas in which Mr. Spencer finds himself. 
Either he maintains a genuine intrinsic necessity, and for this he 
has no warrant from “science,” or he maintains a sham necessity, 
equal only to uniform experience in the past, and from this he will 
never, in good logic, obtain a necessity which overthrows freewill. 

(1) Principles of Psychology, p. 503. 

(2) “ Beneficent necessity.” But, as we have seen, Mr. Spencer teaches an abso- 
lutely unmoral “nature of things.’ Will he continue to preach beneficent necessity 
when he has told us that such beneficence implies no intention whatever of benefitting? 
Surely behind the dreary verbiage of optimism with which Mr. Spencer’s volumes are 
replete, we may discern, if we have eyes, a creed of the blankest, blindest indifference, 
the eternally stupid Unknowable, not so far advanced as the much-despised Devil of 
popular Christianity, for that personage, at least, can interest himself in our damnation, 
whereas the Unknowable has not the wit even to do wrong, much Jless to be always 
devising it. 
(3) Ibid., vol. i. p. 603. 
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The most regular conduct, in the ideally moral man, would still be 
free, and his acts voluntary. 

I go on to my third count—that Mr. Spencer identifies moral 
goodness with pleasure. Turn we to the Data of Ethics. ‘“ There is 
one postulate,” he instructs us, “in which pessimists and opti- 
mists agree. Doth their arguments assume it to be self-evident that 
life is good or bad, according as it does, or does not, bring a surplus 
of agreeable feeling.” * ‘“‘ Thus there is no escape from the admission 
that in calling good the conduct which enhances life, and bad the con- 
duct which hinders or destroys it, and in so implying that life is a 
blessing and not a curse, we are inevitably asserting that conduct is 
good or bad, according as its total effects are pleasurable or painful.” 
Now, the doctrine of our new law-giver is, so far, perspicuous 
enough. It soon becomes much less pellucid. ‘Sworn foe to 
mystery, yet divinely dark,” he goes on to enlarge on the fact that 
pleasures are “‘incommensurable,”’ and so lets in, if need be, a moral 
good, distinct, i genere suo, by the whole breadth of its essence, 
from a mere “agreeable feeling.” ? But at last he openly declares 
that he accepts ‘the hedonistic end considered in the abstract,” 
though not the methods whereby current hedonism would obtain 
it,> which, as I have already had occasion to observe, is a 
mere matter of detail. He insists on “the truth that conduct is con- 
sidered by us as good or bad, according as its aggregate results to 
self or others, or both, are pleasurable or painful.’’ He holds that 
“every other proposed standard of conduct derives its authority from 
this standard ;” that “whether perfection of nature is the assigned 
proper end, or virtuousness of action, or rectitude of motive . . 
definition of the perfection, the virtue, the rectitude inevitably brings 
us down to happiness experienced in some form, at some time, by 
some person, as the fundamental idea.” * I ask, is happiness identical 
with agreeable feeling? If so, Mr. Spencer will find it difficult to 
convince the thief that he should not appropriate his neighbour’s 
property, or the libertine that he should not corrupt his neighbour’s 
wife. If, however, it is an ambiguous word, covering “right for 
right’s sake,”’ no less than “ pleasure for pleasure’s sake,” one may 
fairly request him not to build a science on an éguivogue. In any 
case, where is the moral obligation, the “ ought,” in all this? How- 
ever, Mr. Spencer concludes that “pleasure is as much a necessary 
form of moral intuition as space is a necessary form of intellectual 

(1) P. 27. 

(2) See the sentences beginning ‘‘ Were pleasures all of one kind, differing only in 
degree,” at p. 150, and, indeed, the whole of chap. ix. Much of his criticism of 
Bentham, and the empirical Utilitarians turns on this distinction. 

(3) Ibid., 156. 

(4) Ibid., p. 45. 
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intuition.” + And now I ask the reader to look at the argument 
upon which all this wordy edifice is founded. “ If virtue is primor- 
dial and independent,” Mr. Spencer declares in his usual ex cathedra 
style, “‘no reason can be given why there should be any corre- 
spondence between virtuous conduct and conduct that is pleasurable 
in its total effects on self, or others, or both; and if there is not a 
necessary correspondence, it is conceivable that the conduct classed as 
virtuous should be pain-giving in its total effects.””* He undertakes 
hereupon to show by the examples of courage and chastity, that 
“the conception of virtue cannot be separated from the conception of 
happiness-producing conduct.” And so he concludes that the funda- 
mental idea is happiness. Discussing in this Review, a few months 
ago, one of Mr. Spencer’s “logical puzzles,” as I ventured to call 
them, I observed, ‘‘ He appears to have entered upon the vast task to 
which he has so patiently devoted his great powers, without even an 
elementary knowledge of metaphysics.”* The more I study his works, 
the more reason do I find for thinking this. It is impossible on any 
other hypothesis to understand how he could have committed himself 
to such a proceeding—and it is by no means unusual with him 
—as that exemplified in the argument which we are now con- 
sidering. This is what it amounts to. Because two orders of being 
or action are inseparably united in our experience, let us proceed to 
identify them, and then deduce the higher from the lower, as 
intellect from feeling, will from instinct, mind from matter, and 
now virtue from happiness. I beg the judicious reader to ponder this 
awhile. And then let him go on with me to ask, Will Mr. Spencer 
maintain that courage and chastity, judged by this standard of the 
expedient, always are virtues? What shall be said, from the 
strictly utilitarian point of view, of the preventive check, of prostitu- 
tion, nay, of some of the most monstrous forms of unnatural vice ¢ 
Can they be condemned semper ubique et ab omnibus, which is the 
case with everything intrinsically bad, according to transcenden- 
talists ? Is courage a virtue when it means certain death to the indi- 
vidual and poverty to his wife and children ? Or when he could put 
money in his purse, and so obtain the means of much “agreeable 
feeling,” by betraying or destroying his comrades? “ Yes,” says Mr. 
Spencer, “ because it benefits the race.” ‘“ But why should I benefit 
the race at the expense of my life—the only existence, as you teach 
me, which I have?” “ Because, in so doing, you gratify certain 
emotions, the result of organized past experience within you.” 
“ Nay,” I humbly answer, “not within me, for I don’t feel them 


(1) Zbid., p. 46. 

(2) bid., p. 37. See the argument at length, pp. 32—44. 

(3) See my article Zhe Higher Theism, in the number of this Review for July, 
1887. 
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in the least; I am a coward and a scoundrel by nature.” “ But if 
you do not feel them you ought to feel them.” “ How ‘ought’? 
I cannot be more developed than I am developed. Do you mean that 
I am free to feel them, in spite of my coward and scoundrel nature, 
or should exercise my freewill and try to feel them?” ‘No, no; 
freewill is of course an objective and subjective illusion; what I 
mean is that if you do not feel them, your character will be bad.” 
“What of that? Can [help it? But what do you mean by ‘bad,’ 
except giving myself pleasure at the cost of another’s pain? Well, 
why should I not? Is not life a struggle for existence, where the 
rule is, ‘devil take the hindmost’?”’’ ‘ But evolution would go on 
faster if your conduct were good.” This is really too much for my 
unscientific nature. ‘ Evolution?” I reply. ‘‘ What signifies to me 
that ‘redistribution of matter and motion,’ which, as you tell me, 
‘constitutes evolution?’ WhatdoI care that my ‘actions, when 
decomposed into motions must exemplify its laws?’' Damn evolu- 
tion and its laws! Anyhow, I cannot help doing what I am doing, 
and even if I could, where is the obligation ?” 

Where is the obligation? Let us see what answer Mr. Spencer 
is by way of giving to this momentous question. And yet in truth 
it is not this question which he even so much as attempts to 
answer. The problem which he considers is, ‘‘How does there 
arise the feeling of moral obligation generally?” (Note “the 
feeling of moral obligation.’’) He replies at length, that it arises like 
the abstract notion of colour by prescinding from the particular 
varieties of “ re-representative feelings,” or “ the mutual cancelling 
of their diverse components.” ” This he will have to be its genesis : 
“ Accumulated experiences have produced the consciousness that the 
guidance by feelings which refer to remote and general results is 
usually more conducive to welfare than guidance by feelings to be 
immediately gratified. The idea of authoritativeness has therefore 
come to be connected with feelings having those traits (remote, 
future, &c.), the implication being that the lower and simpler feelings 
are without authority.” * I must interpose the question, Does expe- 
rience warrant this distinction? Are we not under the obligation, 
sometimes, of acting quite irrespective of the future? Take, for 
example, Callista, in Cardinal Newman’s touching story, refusing a 
grain of incense to Jupiter, though uncertain, not only of the Chris- 
tian heaven, but of immortality. Would Mr. Spencer say she was 


€ 
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(1) “If that redistribution of matter and motion constituting evolution goes on in all 
aggregates, its laws must be fulfilled in the most developed being, as in every other 
thing ; and his actions, when decomposed into motions, must exemplify its laws.”’— 
Data of Ethics, p. 74. 

(2) Data of Ethics, p. 124. 

(3) Ibid., p. 126. The italics are mine. 
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esting for the future good of the race? But she was not thinking 
of the race. Oh, yes, she was, unconsciously ; he replies. In other 
words, he imports his theory into an act, where no one can find a 
trace of it by introspection or analysis. Surely this is apriorism run 
mad. But let us turn to Mr. Spencer’s account of the other element 
in “ the feeling of moral obligation,” coerciveness. “To the effects 
of punishment inflicted by law and public opinion, Dr. Bain ascribes 
the feeling of moral obligation. And I agree with him to the extent 
of thinking that by them is generated the sense of compulsion which 
the consciousness of duty includes, and which the word obligation 
indicates.” ' Mr. Spencer goes on to observe that in his opinion 
“the earlier and deeper element generated as above described,” also 
resides in it, “the feeling constituted by representation of the natural 
penalties.” Inbred selfishness plus the fear of the police constable: 
such is, in effect, his explanation of what we have been wont to call the 
moral sense! Whatare we to say to it? Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while to say anything. Let me content myself with pointing out that 
in his account of “ the genesis of the sentiment of moral obligation” 
compared with the abstract notion of colour, Mr. Spencer gives us 
another specimen of that peculiar method of his in metaphysics on 
which I have already animadverted. Colour in general no doubt is 
known by abstraction from colours in particular. But moral obligation 
in general cannot by any possibility be abstracted from a representa- 
tion of “the natural consequences” in particular, for the very simple 
reason that it is not contained in them. ‘“ Moral” is one genus; 
“natural consequences,” meaning pains or pleasures, another. And 
in abstracting, as in syllogizing, we are forbidden to pass from this 
genus to that genus. This is elementary metaphysics: or, if Mr. 
Spencer prefers my so putting it, elementary common sense. If 
the specific thing called morality is not in the particular actions 
under the form of “ authority ” and “ coerciveness,” it cannot be got 
from them by abstraction. If it is, the genesis of it remains to be 
investigated, and cannot be explained by an abstraction which has 
not yet taken place. The sophism—really Mr. Spencer must pardon 
me the word—is glaring. From particular colours, colour in general. 
Concedo. From particular pleasures and pains, pleasure and pain in 
general. By all means. But from the representation of (future) 
pleasures and pains, morality in general! Why not, then, sunbeams 
from cucumbers, or the sense of ethical justice from the varieties of 
the triangle ? 

I venture to think then, that Mr. Spencer has no sort of rational 
answer to give to the question, What is the obligation to right con- 
duct? To show that such conduct is likely to result in “agreeable 


(1) Ibid. 
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feeling” to the individual, is not to invest it with an ethical obliga- 
tin. To show that it is likely to result in “ageeable feeling” to 
others—the tribe, the race, posterity—is not to invest it with an 
ethical obligation. These are mere motives, the strength of which 
will vary indefinitely, as characters or circumstances vary. They 
can be nothing more than motives. In Mr. Spencer’s ethics, 
obligation has no place—not even that provisional and transitory 
place which he attempts to provide for it." Nor is this to be 
wondered at. The truth is, as the old Greek proverb tersely 
expresses it, “To be good is difficult.” Duty implies self-sacrifice, 
and can never come out of selfishness, however sublimated. On 
Mr. Spencer’s principles no valid reason can be given why the 
individual is ever bound to sacrifice himself. This difficulty, and 
others of a like kind, have driven Mr. Spencer to the expedient of 
describing an imaginary ethics, prevailing in an imaginary society of 
perfect individuals, in which self-sacrifice is not required. He takes 
refuge in what he calls “the ideal.” He cannot answer the ques- 
tions raised by experience, and so he pretends, by the aid of that 
same experience, to draw out the laws and customs of a social organ- 
im which, on his own confession, is as purely unreal as Rousseau’s 
“state of nature.” As Mr. Sidgwick observes, he “ proposes to 
deduce from fundamental principles what conduct must be detri- 
mental and what must be beneficial.”” How can he know what must 
be! “Science” talks of what is, and has been. And the perfect 
social organism neither is nor has been. In experience the hap- 
piness of all has never yet been reconciled with the happiness of 
each. How, again I ask, can self-sacrifice be a duty? Yet it is a 
duty. Shall we appeal to “the nature of things?” Mr. Spencer, 
with all the weight of vast volumes expended on the subject, declares 
the nature of things to be unknowable. All he can do is to affirm 
that it may result in “agreeable feeling’ for some, if others undergo 
very disagreeable feeling ; that in the progress of the car of Jugger- 
naut these must be crushed, while their fellows ride over them. But 
that is not morality ; that is the struggle for existence. It is im- 
possible by definition that a struggle for existence can consist with 
universal welfare. And I want to know from Mr. Spencer what are 
the laws of conduct binding on the less endowed individual in that 
struggle. Is he to execute himself with a smiling face? Where is 
the justice ? How bring home to him the obligation ? In one place, 
indeed, Mr. Spencer makes the significant admission, “ It is not self- 

(1) “The sense of duty and moral obligation is transitory and will diminish as fast as 
moralization increases. . . . With complete adaptation to the social state that element 


in the moral consciousness which is expressed by the word obligation will disappear.’’-- 
Data of Ethics, pp. 127-28. 
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evident, as Bentham alleges, that happiness is an intelligible end, 
while justice is not; but, contrariwise, examination makes evident 
the greater intelligibility of justice as an end.”’ Yet Mr. Spencer 
had previously told us that pleasure is to the intuition of morality 
what space is to intellectual intuition! It would appear, however, 
from this passage, that the relation between justice and happiness is 
by no means clear. Indeed, if it were so, the same computation might 
be made and the same result reached, whichever of them we took for 
our starting-point. In any case, it is required by the principle of 
Hedonism, that we should pursue justice only so far as the facts will 
warrant us in holding that it will produce more agreeable feeling 
than injustice on the given occasion. And will the facts always, or 
indeed generally, warrant us in so holding? How comes it that an 
opposite conviction is so often urged by some thoughtful people as an 
argument for a life to come, and by others as a defence of Pessimism ? 
The truth is that consequences are hidden from us. Mr. Spencer, in 
effect, bids us to go by faith, be governed by emotion, and trust in 
the extremely ambiguous experience of past ages. And this in the 
name of “science!” But Mr. Spencer is really well aware that 
“experience ” will not yield him Optimism. Hence, as I have observed, 
he takes refuge in what he calls “the ideal.”” The world accords 
so ill with his theories—‘ Qu’il a fallu s’en faire un autre et 
inventer.” And so he dons the prophetic mantle, and predicts 
that ‘“ pleasure will eventually accompany every mode of action de- 
manded by social conditions.” “ What—every mode of action? For 
example, chimney-sweeping, scavengering, and listening to Par- 
liamentary eloquence? Yes. ‘The man whose eyes are open hath 
said.”” We have Mr. Spencer’s word for it that all will be for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds ; where altruism, not implying 
self-sacrifice, will be reconciled with his great fundamental principle 
of “agreeable feeling.” Well, suppose, as obedient children, we 
humbly receive this lively oracle concerning the land that is very far 
off. But until that perfect consummation and bliss, must the virtues 
which do imply self-sacrifice wait to be justified in the eyes of men 
and women—a great multitude which no man could number—now 
called to practise them? Alas! their eyes will have been closed, 
their poor chance of some scrap of earthly felicity—the only felicity 
—will have passed away, long ages before, on Mr. Spencer’s own 
showing, his millennium arrives. Certainly Jesus Christ should 
have delayed His coming until then! But perhaps the Crucifixion 
was only an act of refined selfishness, bringing with it the agreeable 
feeling of satisfied emotions. One would like to know if this is 


& (1) Data of Ethics, p. 16ie | (2) Ibid., p. 286. 
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Mr. Spencer’s opinion. Has he not favoured the world with a 
receipt for converting the most specious altruism into the finest 
egoism ?? 

In a theory resting on happiness as its corner-stone, the question 
of the value of life is of primary importance. Mr. Spencer contrives 
to leave it out altogether. The arguments of his Data of Ethics, he 
tells us at its conclusion, “are valid only for optimists.” * Here, 
again, he finds it expedient to discourse copiously on the “ ideal ” 
society and the “‘straight’’ man, for he thus escapes inconvenient 
questions about the real society and the crooked man; about crime, 
vice, pain, disease, and misery in general. He takes as much of 
experience as will serve his purpose, and overlooks the rest. How 
comes it, I would ask, that man, who, as we are told to believe, is 
always as much developed as he can be developed, should generally 
or always suffer, as if he did not correspond to his environment ? 
He does correspond to it; he cannot help corresponding, in every 
stage. Yet he has to suffer. Is there really, after all, no such 
thing as the problem of evil?* or has Mr. Spencer solved it? , He 
tells us that self-sacrifice is a transitional form of virtue. Be it so. 
But are pain and death also transitional? Mr. Spencer appeals to 
experience. But so little do his ethics agree with experience, that he is 
compelled to invent a Laputa in which they will, as he hopes, be verified. 
The question for Hedonists being, whether it is worth while to aim 
at such pleasures as life at present affords, whether morality, even 
of their kind, brings an adequate reward, he answers, ‘‘ [ waive that 
point: I am addressing none but optimists.” But surely this is to 
put himself altogether out of court. 

So much musi suffice, at all events for the present, concerning Mr. 
Spencer as a moralist. We have found that he is committed to 
the following propositions.—It is absurd to speak of eternal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, these being purely human conceptions, 
without meaning when applied to the nature of things. Virtues are 
founded on expediency; not on a direct calculation of what is ex- 
pedient, but on the registration of it in the organism. What is 
called moral obligation has its authority in part from this instinct, 
and in part from the action of human law and public opinion. All 
that does happen happens by that redistribution of matter and 
motion which constitutes evolution : a process of beneficent necessity 

(1) See Data of Ethics, pp. 255, 292. 

(2) Ibid., p. 307. : 

(3) At p. 318 of his Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer glances at the question whether pain 
be the only evil. The reader should note that by a dexterous use of the word pain, 


two quite incommensurable evils, moral and physical, may be treated as if they were 
identical. 
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the cause whereof is neither moral nor immoral. There is no such 
thing as a real human personality, but only a succession of states of 
consciousness. Freewill is a subjective and objective delusion, and 
man having no power of choosing the least pleasurable of two 
courses, all moral conduct is determined by the surplus of agreeable 
feeling, either in the present agent or in his ancestors. Self- 


sacrifice is a higher egoistic satisfaction. Altruism need not imply 


self-sacrifice, and in the ideal state never will. To this should be 
added, in order to make the sketch complete, that in the principle 
‘outer relations produce inner relations,” we have “an explanation 
of the advance from the simplest to the most complex cognitions: ” 
“from the simplest to the most complex feelings:’’' attraction and 
repulsion transform themselves into the phenomena of egoism and 
altruism, and morality results from the persistence of force.? Now 
what are we to say of this system of ethics? I say that it is a 
house of cards, built upon a foundation of sand. 


W.S. Linty. 


(1) Principles of Psychology, vol. i., p. 483. 
(2) See First Principles and Principles of Psychology, passim. 








